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FOREWORD 

When the Publishers asked me for a Foreword to 
this small volume of Speeches by Mr. C. R. Das, I 
readily acceded to their request, both from personal 
and public considerations. 

Personally I have known Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das 
from the days of his youth. His father, the late Babu 
Bhuban Mohan Das was a friend of mine. Bhuban 
Mohan was a well-known Attorney of the Calcutta 
High Court. For some time he was connected also 
with Bengalee journalism. As editor, first,* of the 
’ Brahmo Public Opinion, and subsequently of the Bertgal 
Public Opinion, he made a .very high position for 
himsejf among Bengalee journalists. His style was 
very simple, and he spoke with a directness that was 
rather rare in our more successful English weeklies of 
those days. Babu Bhuban Mohan was a sincere patriot, 
and though like good many English educated 
Bengalees of his generation, he threw himself heart 
ttnd soul into the Brahmo Samaj Movement, in his 
personal life and more particularly in his dealings 
with his Hindu relatives, he belonged to the old Hindu 
tpye, aifd spent whatever he earned—and he earned a 
lot—for thosupporfof his poorer relatives. Indeed he 
spent upon them more than his finances allowed and 
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consequently got involved in heavy liabilities tfiat 
forced him, during the closing years of his profes-. 
sional life, to take refuge in the Insolvency Court. 

Chitta Ranjan was educated, I think, in the London 
Missionary College, Bhowanipore ; and subsequently 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta whence he took • 
his B.A. degree and went to England to qualify him¬ 
self for the Indian Civil Service. I do not remember 
if he actually competed for the I.C.S. He joined the 
Inns of Court and was called to the Bar in the early 
Nineties. 

Chitta Ranjan gave considerable promise of excep¬ 
tional literary and oratorical gifts even when he was a 
student in the Presidency College, Calcutta. While 
in England he made some political speeches, in con¬ 
nection! think, with the Electioneering Campaign of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and some of these speeches • 
were very favourably noticed by the English and the 
Indian Press. 

Upon his return home, and within a short time of 
his joining the Calcutta Bar, he rook upon himself the 
responsibility of all his father’s debts; an act that 
forced him at the very commencement of his profes¬ 
sional career, to join his father in seeking the protec¬ 
tion of the Insolvency Court, It was not only a filial 
duty, but a point of honour, with Chitta Ranjan t,o 
share this indignity with his father. He was very 
seriously handicapped, both in his professional and in 
his public life, by this insolvency;’ But for it, Chitta 
Ranjan would have long ago publicly thrown himself 
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. -into all our political and patriotic movements and won 
the'position of leadership to which he was entitled by 
hjs Capacity and his devoted love for his country. 

Though his exceptional abilities were universally 
.recognised, from the very beginning of his career as a 
inember of our High Court Bar, he could not secure 
adequate scope for them for a good many years ; pecu¬ 
niary struggles forced him to abandon the chances of 
a successful practice in the High Court for the mufas- 
sal practice which is more profitable to. a junior 
Barrister. 

Tfje celebrated Conspiracy Case against Srijut 
Aravinda Ghosh, in which he appeared as Aravinda’s 
Counsel pushed Chitta Ranjan into the fore front of 
the Calcutta Bar. Great was the sacrifice that he made 
in undertaking this defence. For more. than six 
•months he was engaged in this case, and the fee that 
he received was not sufficient to meet even all his 
household expenses during these months; and he had 
to incur a large jdebt Por this purpose. The acquittal 
of Aravinda at once raised the reputation of his 
Counsel, and from the very day that Chitta Ranjan 
came back to take up the broken threads of his High 
Court practice, he found himself on the high road to 
b«th fafne and wealth? This reminds me of the 
saying of Sree Bhagavan in the Geeta—that the doer 
of good never comes to any grief. 

As sooa as he found his position in this profession 
secure, Chitta Ranjan’s first thought wus to remove 
, the stain of insolvency from his father’s name and his 
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own and he started to pay off every pie of those old* 
debts. This is the first time, as Mr. Justice Fletcher 
declared, that a discharged insolvent publicly accepted 
his old liabilities and applied for a formal discharge 
of his insolvency. This act of unusual fidelity to his . 
financial obligations, at. once raised Chitta Ranjan D&£ 
to the position of a great moral hero. 

Having secured his discharge from his insolvency, 
Chitta Ranjan found himself free to freely and openly 
join all our public activities ; and as the new National 
Life in Bengal, denied free scope and outlet in politics 
by the restrictive legislations of Lord Minto*. had 
commenced to seek and find expression in a variety of 
literary organisations, Chitta Ranjan threw himself 
into this Nationalist Movement, and soon found, 
himself among its great leaders. In 1915 he started 
a ( new Bengalee Monthly, the Narayana, which secured 1 
for its contributors some of the highest litterateurs of 
Bengal, including Maha-Mahopadhyaya ifara Prasad 
Sastri who has an European ‘reputation, and Babu 
Bepin Chandra Pal. Chitta Ranjan’s entry into 
Bengalee literature dates from 1894 or 1895 when he 
published a volume of Bengalee lyrics, called Malancha 
which introduced a new element of freedom and 
realism into our modern lylical literature.' During 
the last two years, two more volumes of Lyrics haye 
been published by him. The last annual Literary 
Conference of Bengal, in recognition of his literary 
services, nominated Chitta Ranjsn as thg President of < 
its Literary Section while the political leader^ of the 
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Province offered him an equal recognition by asking 
him to preside over our last Provincial Conference. 

fThe speeches collected and published in this volume 
are the latest pronouncements of Mr. C. R. Das upon 
some of the pressing political problems before us. 
They have already attracted considerable notice from 
the Anglo-Indian press, and the virulance of these 
criticisms are*thamselves a prlna frj.de proof of their 
worth and importance. I will not try any criticism of 
these here. The reader will be able to judge of their 
value himself. Students of current political literature 
in thiacountry will find in these a freshness of ideas 
and a freedom of treatment which are so much needed 
just now for the formation of a sound and healthy 
public opinion among us. 

Mr. C. R. Das, though yet young, is already an 
esteemed and prominent leader of Bengal. His 
patriotism is t genuine; his abilities are unquestioned. 
Self-seeking is not ;n his line. He tries to serve his 
motherland according to his light, not for his own 
aggrandisement but for her welfare alone. He is 
above official frowns or favours—his independence is 
fearless. He is not a pushing man yet his talent has 
pushed him forward to a foremost place both in his 
profession 'and the political field. He earns a good 
deal of money but perhaps spends more. His charities 
are many though the general public know very little 
of them. He has a,fine heart, which is ever ready to 
help a fellow, in distress, even at a Considerable 
personal sacrifice. If lie does not convert himself into 
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a mere • money-making machine like many worthy 
members of his profession, he is bound to prove a 
tower of strength to the national cause. He is a 
Home Ruler and a democrat of democrats, every inch 
of him. To me.he is specially dear, as he is a devotee 
of Sri Krishna and Sri Gauranga. As his father’s 
friend, I have the privilege of passing benediction on 
him. May God grant him a long and headthy life and 
enable him to devote it unselfishly to the service of 
man and his maker. 

AMRITA BAZAR 1 o 

PATRIKA OFFICE, CALCUTTA, l MOTI LAL GHOSE. 

12 th November, 1917. J 
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India for Indians 

Hindu Mahomedan Mass Meeting, Calcutta 

In the course of his Presidential Address a* the Hindu 
Mahomedan Mass meeting held at Calcutta in October 
1917, to protest against the internment of Messrs. Mahomad 
Att and Shakut Ali , Mr. C. R. Das said 
The difficulty is the European Association. We 
are used to the tricks of the European Association. In 
the days of the Ilbert Bill Agitation, we saw vffiat the 
, Anglo-Indians can do. But then, public opinion had 
hardly been born in this country. Today, agai 
when thd British Government has recognised the 
policy of self-govern (nent we hear the same uproar. 
These people who come here to make money, who 
come here penniless and when they retire, take 
away thousands and thousands—these people pretend 
to talk in the name of India when they say that 
these gentlemen, these* honoured gentlemen should 
not be released because they knew that if they 
. are released, they will strengthen the party which 
seeks Self-Government, because they know that when 
Mr. Mahomed Ali* comes out, when Babu Sham Sunder 
Chakravarty comes out, they will fight shoulder to shoul- 
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der for the cause of Self-government in this country./\nd 
if Self-government is granted what about the policy 
of these merchants ? If Self-Government is granted 
the authority of Magistrates and Collectors in every 
district will be lessened—and then what would hap¬ 
pen to these gentlemen who write letters to Collectors 
saying,—my dear so and so, will you see this done and 
will you see that done ? It is a notorious fact in 
this country—and I have heard complaints from many 
Indian Merchants engaged in the coal trade—that they 
cannot get waggons at a time when English merchants 
are fully supplied with waggons. These are the 
advantages which they get by this country being ruled 
not by the people of this country but by a bureau¬ 
cracy. That really is the reason of this Anglo-Indian 
agitation. . 

I must refer to the speeches made by these knights 
of Anglo-India against the interests of this country and 
against the policy of Self-Government. I will first of 
all refer to the foolish speech of Arden Wood. This 
gentleman is reported to have said : “ If racial feeling 
is to be dominant in Indian politics the time will come, 
when we, the British will either have to leave India or 
reconquer it.” Now, gentlemen, it is difficult, to take 
this speech seriously. They /nay leave India if they 
find it unprofitable to stay in India. They may stay 
in India if they find it profitable to do so but the tall 
talk of reconquering India is a comical statement. It 
reminds me of the bravery of the valiant Pistol and 
Corporal Nymph. If this gentleman does not know 
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he> ought to know that India was never Conquered. 
India was won by love and won by promise of good 
government. India was never conquered and God 
willing, it will never be conquered for all time to come. 
India will impress her ideal, her civilization, and her 
’culture upon the whole world. The work has com¬ 
menced to-day. It will go on increasing till the world 
will listen i*o the message of India. 

Some of the other speakers made very angry 
speeches. One gentleman is reported to have said that 
if there is a government by the people and for the 
people then there will be no security for life and “ pros¬ 
perity.” Mark the word prosperity. I do not know 
whether the printer’s devil is responsible for this 
but if he is, this devil has got a perfect knowledge of 
the internal affairs. The apprehension of this 
’speaker is that if there is Self-government, the’i^ 
will be no security or prosperity. Whose pros¬ 
perity-may we ask?. Is it the prosperity .of India, 
is it the prosperity of the teeming millions ol our 
country or is it the prosperity of Sir Archy Birkmyre ? 
Whose prosperity ? If the granting of Home Rule to 
this country means the poverty of Sir Archy Birkmyre, 
le^ it be go, but still Self ; government must be granted. 
India does not live for Sir Archy Birkmyre or 
the petty traders who come here and rob us of our 
money. India lives for herself—she has lived for 
herself for centuries and she will liye in herself 
and fpr hefself for all time to come. There is 
another statement made by this angry speaker. 
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which takes my breath away. He says that this agita¬ 
tion of the European Association is to assert the .rights 
of the British in India. The rights of the British in 
India ! The little-minded traders who at a time when 
the Government enjoins a calm atmosphere, hold a 
meeting and proceed straight away to denounce the’ 
whole country; and abuse the people and all the 
ideals for which they fight and in which they live and 
move and have their being—these men claim the right 
to represent the British. The British indeed ! When 
His Majesty’s ministers say that there should be Home 
Rule, there should be Self-Government, that" the 
people of this country should be granted equal part¬ 
nership _ with the people of England in the Empire, 
who are these traders who claim to represent British 
interest in India? Gentlemen, I will not take you 
^through the many comical statements made by 1 
this entertaining band of players, Jones-Birkmyre 
Company. They are used to many tricks. ,1 will 
refer to some of the ‘ Statesman’ newspaper, which 
used to pose as the Friend of India at one time. I 
think it has given up all that pretence now. This 
“ Statesman” came out one day with a furious article 
on the Extremists of Bengal and praised the Moderates 
and the next day it said that there did not seem to*be 
any difference between the Extremists and the Moder¬ 
ates. Well, the reason for that is quite clear. There' 
is in fact, no difference. This distinction was invented 
by the “ Statesman” newspapi r some years ago. We. 
can frankly tell the Angio-Indian*community that there . 
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ai^ no Extremists among us, no Moderates. The 
Hindus and Mahomedans of Bengal are .all Nationa¬ 
lists—they are neither Extremists nor Moderates. I 
may tell you who are the Extremists. It is those 
Anglo-Indian Agitators who are the worst Extremists. 
■You talk - of a calm atmosphere ! Who broke that 
calm ?. It is you Anglo-Indian agitators. It is Sir 
Hugh Bray, it is the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, it is the speakers who spoke at the meeting of 
the European Association. These people* broke the 
calm. I ask them to consider the position and be- 
warp. The days of the Ilbert Bill agitation have gone 
by. These are the days of rising Democracy in this 
country. We will no longer tolerate that sort of 
vapourings, that kind of abuse. If, inspite of that, 
they persist in their wicked agitation, w» shall soon 
know how to deal with them. We are fighting in Jhe 
best interests of the Empire, we are fighting for tlfti* 
ideal expressed by the King’s ministers, we are fighting 
for carrying out that very policy which has been 
declared in England by His Majesty’s ministers, and by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in this country. If you 
dare stand against that, we will know howto deal with 
you. Be assured, we Indians do not deny your legiti¬ 
mate share whatever mily be the extent of that share in 
the Government of this country. We know what you 
mean when you say that Self-government is no good, 
because Gelf-government would be against the interests 
of the teeming millions of India. We know the 
hollowness of that hypocricy. But we can tell these 
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gentlemen, so far as I am concerned, at any rate, I am 
perfectly clear,—that we shall accept no Self- 
government, no"Home Rule unless it recognises'and 
includes within it the teeming millions of India. 'When 
I ask for Home Rule, for Self-Government, I am not 
asking for another bureaucracy, another oligarchy in 
the place of the. bureaucracy that there is at present. 
In my opinion, bureaucracy is bureaucracy, be that 
bureaucracy of Englishmen or of Anglo-Indians or of 
Indians. We want no bureaucracy, we want Home 
Rule, we want Self-government by the people and for 
the people. We want Self-government in w'liich eyery 
individual cl this country, be he the poorest ryot or 
the richest zemindar—will have his legitimate share. 
Every individual must have some voice. We w'ant 
Home Rule broad based on the will of the people of 
India. Now, gentlemen, this is our objective. Do 
-iVey still say or can they, in reason, say, that we are 
not asking Home Rule on behalf and in the interests 
of the teeming millions of India,? If they say we have 
got no right to ask for it in their interest, my answer 
is we have a thousand times greater right to ask for 
them than you who never know them or care for 
them. India has always been tolerant towards those 
people, whatever their religious creed or faith may bo, 
who have made India their Home—every one of them 
is my brother and I embrace him with open arms. The 
history of India has made it abundantly clear. We 
have the Parsic in India. They adopted Iqdia as their 
home and to-day we embrace them as our brothers- 
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• YV<j have had hosts of Mahomedan invaders v^ho came 
to this country as conquerors but they made this 
country their home and to-day we embrace, them with 
open arms. If these Anglo-Indians want to make 
. India their home, let them do so and we will work 
hf nd in hand with them in the interest of the Indian 
Empire. But if they come here to make money and 
all their interest is how best to make it, I say 
they are no friends of India, they have got no right to 
call themselves Indians, they have got no 'legitimate 
right to oppose the granting of self-good to the people 
of Injiia. I say to them. “ Come here if you want. 
Make money if you can. Go away in peace if you 
want to do so.” 

I said that our difficulty is the mischievous working 
of the European association. Let us be united, geptle- 
dmen. Let us assist the Government against thjis 
selfish and unreal agitation. I feel sure the victory is 
ours. 



Public Meeting—Mymensingh 

A large meeting of the people of Mymensingh xvas 
held in October 1917, at the Surjakanta Hall, under the 
presidency of Babu Anathbanihu Guha to formulate a 
scheme of responsible Government for India, when 
M r. C. R. Das addressed as follows 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen—I thank you 
heartily for calling upon me to address you to-night. 
This is my first visit to Mymensingh. Before I 
arrived here, I really did not know that I had so many 
friends amongst you. My friend Mr. Guha has 
^vferred to my unselfish activities. I am sure I do 
not deserve that praise. But this I will claim ior 
myself that whenever the interest of the country re¬ 
quired my services, I have never lagged behind. I 
might not have always adopted the right course—I 
might have been wrong, every one of us is often 
wrong but I have always honestly tried to place the 
interest of the country above all considerations. W^th 
me work for ray country is not imitation of European 
politics. It is part of my religion. It is part and 
parcel of all the idealism of my life. I find in the con¬ 
ception of my country the expression also of divinity. 
With me nationality is no mere ^political conception, • 
borrowed from the philosophy of the west. With me 
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a nation has to grow because a nation njust grow. 
•God’s universe teems with varieties of. life. Ev§ry 
nation is one unit of such life. Every pat ion must 
grow, to the evolution of life. The nation to 
which 1 belong must also grow, only we must help in 
its grow'th. I value this principle of nationality as 
I value the principle of morality and religion. The 
service of country and nationality is service of 
humanity. Service of humanity is worship of God. 

BENGAL HAS A MESSAGE TO DELIVER 
, To-night I wish to say a few words to you about 
the present political situation in our country. Do 
not imagine gentlemen, that your political situation is 
detached from other matters which belong to our 
country. Political activity is part and parcel of your 
culture; it is the practice of your patriotism ; it is.the 
expressiop of your religion. I never believe in wat«'-~ 
tight, compartments of human culture. There are 
people of thisr country, who try to divide the whole 
field of human life into so many compartments or 
divisions. With them politics is one thing, religion, 
education—these things have nothing to do with 
politics. With them religion is a different branch 
altogether. Neither politics nor education has any¬ 
thing to do with it. They forget that human soul is 
one, they forget that the individuality of human 
beings ft one complex whole covering many activities. 
As the individual soul is one so the national soul is one. 

I do not desire to deal with the political situation of 
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to-day in ;any narrow spirit or in a spirit which js 
borrowed from the politics of Europe,—much as I 
venerate European culture, much as I love and much 
as I acknowledge my indebtedness to the education 
which I had in Europe, I cannot forget that Bengal 
stands tor something higher than that. I - cannot, 
forget that our nationality must not rest content with 
borrowing things from European politics—and I 
repeat what I said elsewhere, that Bengal has a 
message to give to the world. When you will find 
that infant nationality has grown and we have deve¬ 
loped according to our light, our country will deliver 
that message and the world will listen. 

PREDOMINANT NOTE IN THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION 

Now, gentlemen, what is the predominant note in 
political situation of to-day. I refer to the many 
attempts which are being made to introduce in v this 
country some kind of Self-governrhent.. Some people 
call it Self-government, others call it Home Rule, 
others again Swaraj—but we need not quarrel with 
words, they all mean the same thing. I would much 
rather you should give your attention to the thing 
itself than the name with which" you want to call that* 
thing. Now, what is it which is necessary in the 
interest of our race—not only in the interest of our 
race (but in the interest of the world at large)— 
for no race can have its self-interest fulfilled in 
the highest degree without at thfe same time coh- 
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trijiuting to the interest of the empire and of 
.the human race. So I ask you to consider what,is 
pecessary tor you to have by way of Self-government. 
It is abundantly clear that the highest authorities in 
England have come to the conclusion—our politicians 

■ a^id many other persons who have devoted their time 
and energy to the cause of the country nave also come 
to the conclusion—that we must have some form of 
Government which may be described as Government 
by the people and for the people. 

WHAT OUR POLITICS CONSISTS 1JN 
Now gentlemen, I desire to point out one thing 
clearly here. It has been said by Anglo-Indian 
newspapers and Anglo-Indian agitators that our 
politics consists in abusing the Government. .Well, I 

■ deny that charge in toto. Our politics consists in this 
that we want some kind of Government which ma^' 
be described as responsible Government, according to 
the principles of constitutional law. We want some 
sort of Government in which the Government officials 
will be responsible to the people whom they govern. 
We have no quarrel with individuals. If a civilian 
official does some wrong in some place we feel we 
have to criticise his actions. But my objection will 
not be met by replacing the whole of the Civil Service 
by Bengalees. t\iy quarrel is not with individuals, my 
quarrel is with the system—it is an evil system. It 
might have been necessary at one time. *It has done its 
work "and it is no longer necessary. It hampers our 
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growth at the present moment—anything which stands 
against our growing nationality. I have no hesitation 
in describing that as an evil. The time has come 
when this system should be cast away as a ‘ creed 
outworn.’ 

WHAT KIND OF GOVERNMENT WE WANT 
Gentlemen, if you have once made up your, mind 
that you want some kind of Government which will 
be responsible to the people, the next point to consider 
will be, what kind of Government is it that you want. 
We cannot forget that we live in the midst of an 
empire, the largest and the most glorious empire in,the 
history of the human race. We cannot forget that 
our interests are bound up intimately with the interest 
of England. We cannot forget that our interests are 
also bound up with the interests of Australia and 
South Africa. All of us live and grow under the 
sVay of the same Empire. If you consider the 
geographical magnitude of this Empire, the different 
races, the different creeds, the different cultures, the 
different religions which this empire represents, you 
will find that here is a glorious opportunity for 
federating so many human races, with so many distinct 
interests, distinct nationalities, different cultures, 
different religions and in thac way for contributing 
to the ultimate • federation of the whole human race. 
That is the philosophy of nationalism to-day. There¬ 
fore first of all, we must get a government which 
will be autonomous in so far as it will, be govern¬ 
ment by the people and for the people. The different 
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provincial governments are to be connected together 
by some sort of central government and then again 
•that central government is to be connected up with 
the different parts of this vast empire. That is 
the sort of Government for which the time has come 
■for which to make a definite scheme. 

the renunciation of policy 
The proclamation of 1S5S, impliedly promised some 
such free autonomous representative government. 
Years rolled by, we p issed through many changes, we 
hadunany different promises on different occasions, but 
these promises had never been redeemed. The other 
day, His Majesty the King-Emperor came to this 
country and from his lips, we had the message of 
hope. Though we have been disappointed pver and 
over again, the time has come when these promises 
must be redeemed. In connection with the political 
situation of the present moment, I ask you to consider 
first the statement of'the Secretary of State for India, 
which was published on the 20th August last (1917). 

I invite your particular attention to the words of that 
statement. I will read out to you certain portions 
which are significant of what is to come. 

J> “The policy of His Majesty's Government etc., etc,, is that 
of increasing the association of Indians in every branch of 
administration and the gradual development of self • 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive reali¬ 
zation of responsible government in India, as an integral 
part‘of the British Umpire etc., etc*’ 
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I draw, your particular attention to the words 
“ .Progressive realization of responsible government in 
India, as an= integral part of the British Empire.” That 
is the ideal which the Secretary of State has sketched 
out. What is the deduction from this ? What is it 
that we have got to hope for from this statement ? I. 
is this : that there will be several representative institu¬ 
tions and that these institutions will be 'responsible 
institutions and that these institutions will form the 
Government of India, which will bean integral part 
of the British Empire. Now, what does that mean? 
It means that there should be autonomous governments 
in every province that these provincial governments 
are to l?e responsible and autonomous, that is to 
say, responsible not to the Government of India, 
not to ‘anything which is above them, but to the 
paeple, the electors who would elect the representatives 
""to these autonomous legislative bodies. That is the 
doctrine of responsible self-government as it is under¬ 
stood in politics and in constitutional law- Now, 
therefore, you get these provincial governments which 
are responsible to the people, i. c. the members being 
elected by the people and you get these autonomous 
governments connected with the Government of India, 
and again the Government of India connected with th*e 
Empire, How that connection will be served has 
been described by certain political th.nkers in England 
but I do not desire to deal with it because before if is 
declared as the policy of Government, v/e have on 
right to take those utterances as p&rt of any statement 
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• by, the Government. Having sketched out.this ideal, 
the Secretary of State goes on to say • •* They have 
decided tint substantial steps in this direction should be 
taken as soon as possible etc., etc.” 

Therefore, gentlemen, you get two things perfectly 
•distinct in this statement and I appeal to you that you 
should not lose light of these two, viz. the ideal of 
responsible .government which will be representative 
in the highest sense of the word and which will 
be connected with the empire and secondly, some steps 
should be taken immediately in that direction. That 
is thp declaration of policy made by His Majesty’s 
Government. We have, therefore, a right to expect 
that some definite step; will be taken soon towards 
the practical attainment of that ideal. 

THE VICTORY ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 
» The next thing to which I wish to refer is the speech 
of His Excellency the Viceroy, delivered on the 5th ci 
September. I will only refer to that part of it which 
deals with this ideal of self-government. His Excel¬ 
lency says:— 

“ 1 now turn to the third task, viz., constitutional reforms. 
At the very first Executive Council, which I held as Viceroy 
and Governor-General, l propounded two questions to my 

Council (1) What is the goal of British Rule in India ? 
(2) What are the steps on the, road to that goal ? We came 
to the conclusion which, lMust most Hon. Members will 
agree, was t inevitable, thaCnteijendowment of British India, 
ps an integral Part pf the -Briftsh Empire, with self-govern¬ 
ment, was the' 1 ' gocJi. of- British Rule, and His Majesty's 
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Government have not put forward in precise terms their 
policy, which we may say that we as the Government of 
India regard in substance as practically indistinguishable 
from that which we put forward, etc.., etc.” 

Having said what the goal is, His Excellency 
proceeds to say that the first road to that goal is in the 
domain of local self-government, village, rural, town hr 
municipal. 

The second road is in the domain of more respon¬ 
sible employment of Indians under the Government. 
Referring to the third, His Excellency says :— 

" We come now to our third road , which lay in the 
domain of Legislative Councils, as Hon. Members will 
readily appreciate, there is no subject on which so much 
difference of opinion exists, and with regard to which 
greater need is required for careful investigation and sober 
decision. I may say frankly that we, as the Government of 
fidia, recognise fully that an advance must be made on this 
road simultaneously, with the advances on the other tico, 
etc., etc." 

I draw your attention to this. We, therefore, have 
got the right to hope that not only will this work of 
local self-government commence but simultaneously, 
along with that, work in the other two domains must 
also commence. His Excellency says :•— 

“ And His Majesty’s Government, in connection with 
the goal which they have outlined in their announcement 
have decided that substantial steps it the direction of the 
goal they define should be taken as soon as possible." 

I say, therefore, gentlemen, that Wb hatfe got .a right' 
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to expect that in the near future some substantial steps 
should be taken for granting to the pepple of this 
country that government which is responsible, which is 
representative and which is an integral part of the 
British Empire. 

“OW DIFFICULTIES BEGAN 
After these declarations were made, difficulties began. 
On the one.hand, it filled us with hope that many of 
us, I must confess, did not examine this statement 
minutely and critically and had only a vague impres¬ 
sion as to what was going to be done and were unduly 
suspjcious, but on the whole, it has made us hope for 
the realization of that which we have been fighting for, 
for the last 50 years. On the other hand, it gave rise 
to despair in other people. I would ask you to mark 
the dates. The statement of the Secretar.y of State 
,was made on the 20th of August. On the 13th of 
September the memorable pronouncement was made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. On the 20th September, 
Sir Hugh Bray, and *Mr. Hogg spoke in the Indian 
Legislative Council; and they at once made it clear 
that it was nonsense to think of any kind of Self* 
government so far as India is concerned. I ask you to 
note that fact because I shall ask you to consider what 
followed, in the light ofr that interesting event which 
took place on the 20th September. I am referring to 
the speeches made by Sir Hugh Bray and Mr. Hogg. 
Now, Sif Hugh Bray, apart from criticising the 
political activities of the people of this country—I will 
i not i retaliate by abuse for abuse—made it perfectly 
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clear by saying this ; “It is not we who wanted a 
change in the method of Government.” So, Sir Hugh 
Bray does no want a change in the method of Govern¬ 
ment.'The European Association, 6 days after, declared 
that they did not want a change in the method of 
Government in this country. 

IS IT A WILD INFERENCE? 

Is it a wild inference to draw from these two 
significant events that these people did not want a 
change in the method of Government in this country, 
because they know the present system of Government 
is the most profitable to them ? If any one draws that 
inference, is he to be characterised as a violent speaker ? 
I say the dates and the speeches speak for themselves. 
It is idle to say afterwards “ we were not against 
changes, we wanted our interest to be safeguarded.” 
The fact is they did not want a change and why 
should they ? If I had been an Anglo-Indian merchant, 
I should not have wanted a change. They say that 
they have sunk capital in this country. I do not 
know the exact extent of that capital. My impression 
is—I speak from my impression and I am subject to 
correction, but I think I am right—that for whatever 
capita] they invested, they have taken out a great deal 
more in the shape of profits. But granting that they 
have sunk capital in this countr\, what right does it 
give them to dictate to the people of this country that 
the method of this particular Government is not to be 
changed. British capital has been in 'ested in America, 
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France and Germany. Does any British Merchant 
ever dream that they have got the right to dictate to 
the-American, French, or German Government about 
*the method of their par! icular Government?? Why is it 
that the sinking of capital should have such a different 
effect op the soil of this country ? The reason is 
perfectly clear. In America, they would not stand 
such nonsense, in France they will be asked to keep 
quiet. But *t is only in this country that these merchants 
who have sunk capital—I am assuming that they have 
and that it still remains unrealised—can put forward 
the claim that the Government of this country should 
■be Am in their interest and not in the interest of the 
people of India. They see the absurdity of their 
position and because they see the utter absurdity of 
this illogical and extravagant claim which they make 
in furtherance of their self-interest they fiave to say 
that they are the real representatives of India. Thigy 
say: “ We*are speaking not only on our behalf but on 
behalf of the teeming,millions of this country. You are 
professional agitators,” 1 do not understand what they 
mean by “ professional agitators ”—nobody pays me or 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea or any of my friends for 
making speeches. However, what the}' mean is this ; 
that the, speakers be long, to a particular profession (?) I 
happen to belong to law. Many of my friends who 
have to make speeches belong to the medical profession 
or seme other profession. But these speakers of the 
European Association also belong to some profession 
.or trade. S*ir A.frchy Birkmyre has also his trade to 
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ply, the other merchants I suppose make their profits, 
Mr. Jones'of the “Statesman” gets his wages—and 
even the fire-eiter of the Lamartinaire College must 
draw his piy. Mr, Pugh I do not think forgets to send 
in his bills of costs.. That is not what they mean'. 
They have got to find out some ground of abuse. 
Therefore they say “ Oh those professional agitatorS, 
these wicked agitators, do not listen to them for one 
single moment. The teeming millions of this country 
do not waqt them.” No, gentlemen, our countrymen 
do not want us. They want Mr. Jones of the 
“ Statesman ” and the other celebrities who exhibited 
their eloquence at that meeting! These worthies 
next proceed to demonstrate the utter absurdity of 
any idea ‘of self-government for us. 

THE CHARGE OF ILLITERACY 
Mr. Jones in his speech says that out of a total of 
315 millions of people in this country only a very few 
know how to read and write. I >take' it that he asks us 
to infer from that people who do not know how 
to read and write are worthless—they have got no 
conscience of their own they do not know what 
is good and what is bad—they cannot choose 
between Mr. Jones and . Mr. Surendra Nqth 
Banerjea. Well, I deny that proposition. I do 
not know what it is in Europe but so far as 
the teeming millions of our country are concerned, 
I have very /often come across men who are called, 
illiterate, but I can assure you that ‘great • many 
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of* them are shrewd men of business. They are 
certainly competent to judge as to who could look 
biter their interest better whether it is‘Sir Archy 
Birkmyre or any one of us. They are certainly in a 
position to judge that. But if they are illiterate, may 
we ask why have they remained so ? What has the 
Government done, if at the close of a hundred and 
fifty years,* so many in this country have remained 
illiterate, and in such a state that they cannot choose 
their own representatives ? That itself is the surest 
condemnation of the present method of Government* 
It ha% got to be changed and I can assure you if some 
kind of self-government is granted to us in the near 
future within the next twenty years there will not be 
one single illiterate man in this country. I throw out 
this challenge : let them put us in that position, give 
us power to work out our own good and I am sure 
that before many years are over the people in this 
country will be batter .than people of most countries. 
The illiteracy of our people is one of the strongest 
grounds upon which we put our claim for Home Rule. 
We say that we are not being allowed to develop. 
We say that our infant nationality is being choked. 
We are the inheritors of t a great culture. We are the 
stewards of a spirituality which must be presented to 
the world. We must rekindle that fire. That which 
is dormant must be brought to life and light. Self- 
governmedt alone^ can do that. Gentlemen, be he 
Qurop^an or*Indiiin, who stands for self-government 
in this country stands for Humanity and God. Our 
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Anglo-Indian friends have this glorious opportunity. 
The other day in Calcutta I criticised their speeches. 
To-day I wish to refer to seme of the statements made 
by Mr. Jonts of the “ Statesman.” 

FRIENDLY ANTICS OF THE “ FRIEND OF INDIA.”. 

You remember, gentlemen, we had some differences 
in the Reception Committee. We have made them up. 
I do not wish in the least degree to refer to any of 
these disputes, but these are disputes which must 
occur in every healthy community, in every political 
organization, which is not absolutely lifeless. As 
soon as these disputes occurred, the “ Statesman ” 
was in high glee. What did it say ? “ Oh the 
extremists, you have been found out; oh, the good 
moderates, do not mix with the extremists, we will 
embrace you. Don’t you make that mistake.” Articles 
were written crying down the extremists and heaping 
abuse upon them. It any Indian speaker had used 
half those expressions, he would at once have been 
denounced by the “ Statesman ” as a wild agitator. 
But the “ Statesman ” is not wild, it is very tame and 
in that tame way, it tried to accentuate the differences 
between the two parties. Our disputes were settled 
as they must be settled. If they had not been, both 
parties would have accepted the decision of the All- 
India Congress Committee. Directly the disputes 
were settled, Uic “ Statesman ” thought of the stories 
of Alphonso and it tried to be jocula^. In one of .the 
stories, the ‘‘ Statesman ” said, it is said that kids do- 
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nc>t eat up wolves but it is the wolves who eat up 
kids ; and the wolves of the extremists-have eaten up 
*h; kids of the moderates. However, th» revelation 
came upon Mr. Jones not after many years but in the 
course of a few days that there were no Moderates in 
*I«dia. I entirely agree with him ; only I wish to add 
a r der that there are no Extremists either. We are 
all Nationalists. 

After a few days the question of the internment of 
Mr. Mahomed Ali arose and I had the 'honour of 
presiding over a meeting in Calcutta of both Hindus 
and'Mahomedans to protest against the internments. 
The next day, the “ Statesman ” published long 
accounts of Bakr-Id riots and said that Hindus 
and Mahomedans in this country could never unite. 
That is the policy of the “ Statesman.’* Do you 
believe that the ‘‘ Statesman ” newspaper ever thought 
that there,was any possible distinction between tife 
people whom it characterised as Extremists and those 
whom it characterised as Moderates ? Does the 
“ Statesman ” not know that the interests of Maho¬ 
medans and the interests of Hindus are identical ? of 
course, it knows but it chooses not to say so because 
it has got its own interests to serve. I wish to call 
some gems from Mr. Jones’ speech. 

GEMS FROM MR. JONES’ SPEECH 

He says: “ Because I am satisfied that in this 
country th& struggle will be very h'ard, possibly 
.fruitless”—oh, the * pathos 1—it breaks my heart— 
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“ and that.our real course of action lies in bringing 
th? cant home to.the people of England and impos¬ 
tures with vybich they have been stuffed.” Cant and- 
imposture with which the British people have been, 
stuffed—that is the general proposition I quote from 
Mr. Jones: 

“ The next imposture, the next abuse of political 
terms is connected with these words 'Legislative 
Councils. There are Legislative Councils in the 
Colonies \Vhich are really and truly Legislative 
Assemblies corresponding to our Parliament.” 

Nobody has any doubt about that ! 

‘‘ Now, a Legislative Council in India is a very 
different thing.” 

Exactly so! That is our grievance, we complain 
that our Legislative Councils are shams. They are 
without power, without responsibility. But let us 
see how he makes that out to be an imposture ; 

“ But the trick played is to confuse the two and to 
make out to the British people that a Legislative 
Council in India is just such a representative body as 
one of these Colonial Parliaments.” 

MR. JONES’ LOGIC 

Have you ever heard anything like that ? Yet this 
is said by -Mr. Jones. He says that we Indians have 
said in England that our Legis lative Councils are 
exactly like those in the Colonies. Is not it too 
ridiculous for'words? We say that^ our, Legislative 
Councils are shams because they are not represen- 
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ta'tive. We ask for such a grant of Home-Rule that 
our Legislative Councils may be like those‘in Australia. 
•But Mr. Jones says that we have deceived the English 
people by saying that our Legislative Councils are 
truly representative bodies. Does he think that he 
’vwas doing some conjuring trick? Well, that is the 
sort of imposture with which he fed his audience. I 
will give ‘you one other sample and finish with 
Mr. Jones. You have read those speeches and noticed 
that when the name of the Secretary of State 
was mentioned by one of the speakers the audience 
bissod aloud. If any speech could bring the Govern¬ 
ment into discredit and contempt, it was the speech 
of Mr. Jones. These people who become violently 
immoderate in speech and sentiment when their selfish 
interests are attacked are the people who leitufe us to 
be moderate in our expressions. I ask you to say if 
I am not r^ght in calling these agitators as extremists. 
I said elsewhere there^re no moderates or extremists 
among us, but thfe real extremists are those people who 
by their actions and by their words have betrayed the 
Government of this country and also the people of 
this country. 

<JUR ATTITUDE LOYAL THROUGHOUT 
Our whole attitude on the question of self-govern¬ 
ment is to hold to the banner of the moirs. Our 
attitude 1/as been loyal throughout and as I read out 
to you the statements of the Secretary *of State and 
.the -Viceroy you ha$e found that our demands are 
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based on -the words and the spirit of those state¬ 
ments. We are for the empire, they are for selfish 
interests of their own. We are for a great ideal, they 
are -for their money. That is the difference between 
the Anglo-Indian agitators and ourselves. Well, 
gentlemen, do not be troubled by these agitators 
Let them go on in their way. They ought to realise 
that the days of the Ilbert Bill agitation are dead 
and gone and buried for ever. They have no right 
to dictate ahything to the Government. 


A WOIU) To AXOI.O-INIIIAN KNTKUXIISTS 

The Government of the country has openly declared 
its policy and the people of this country are in 
sympathy with that policy •, they will try to assist the 
Governmerfc in carrying out that scheme. And if 
these Anglo-Indian Extremists should come in the 
way, they should be told once for all that India 
is not their home. India is our heme—our fathers 
have lived here for thousands of years. The dust of 
this country is sacred to us. Every incident of its 
history is par: of our Scripture. Who are you who 
have come here to make profits who are you to stand 
between us and the Government ? 

UXDKli THU HANNUK OK I’UK EMI'IltK 
I say again the message of hope which His Majesty 
the King-Emperor gave us is about to be redeemed. 
The banner of the empire is uplifted. Let us closv. 
our ranks ; let us be united. Let us put forward a 





A Great Meeting at Dacca 

A meeting of the citizens of Dacca was held ■ in the 
spacious room of the Bar Library on the 1 \th October 1917, 
Babu Ananda Chandra Ray, Dacca, presided , when Mr. 
C. R. Das spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen,—I thank you very 
much for calling upon me to address you to-night on 
the question, which of all questions is agitating the 
mind of all of our countrymen to-day. Whatever the 
Anglo-Indians may say, I believe, I am speaking the 
truth when I say that there is hardly an educated 
man in the country who is not to-day thinking of - 
self-Government. And I say further, that every 
educated roan in this country has a tight ro think of 
Self-Government. If you consider the history of the 
public events for the last five years, you cannot but 
come to the conclusion that the time has come when 
the educated community of this country, taking such 
assistance from their uneducated brethren as they can, 
must think out clearly and'rationally as to wh5.t 
form of Self-Government they m ght expect and they 
insist upon. 

his majesty’s message of hope • 

Gentlemen, ' I begin with the King-Emperor’s 
Message of Hope which His ‘Majesty personally-. 
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delivered to this country before he left the shores of 
India and his voice still rings in our ears. We did 
hot • know-then what that message wis but this we 
know that the great question which * had been 
agitating the mind of our countrymen for many years 
^had also, left some impression on the minds of our 
rfilers. Gentlemen, after that, many proposals have 
been put forward for the introduction of some kind of 
Home Rule or Self-Government in this country. 

Mi;. MONTAOCV STATEMENT 
But it was only the other day, I believe on the 20th 
Of August, that the statement of the Secretary of 
State was published. I do not know, gentlemen, 
whether you have read that message clearly and 
carefully. You will find in that statement an 
indication that the Message of Hope which was 
delivered by His Majesty personally is about to Ije 
fulfilled. 'You will remember that the Secretary of 
State 'says in that statement that some kind of res¬ 
ponsible government is to be granted to this country. 
Gentlemen, I will not deal with that in detail, as I 
had dealt with it yesterday at Mymensingh. 

THE VIClJKOY’s SPEECH 

But I cannot help repeating one thing before you, 

. viz., that precisely the same message, the same indi. 
cation is ( to be found in the speech of His Excellency 
the Viceroy which was delivered in easly September, 
'/here,- His ’Excellepcy clearly lays down that there 
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are three ways in which the work of Self-Government 
in this country must be commenced. The first 
method is the institution of Local Self-Gv>vernment. 
Now when any question of local self-government is 
discussed, and we are apt to ignore its importance; it 
does not catch our imagination ; we do not attach 
that interest to it which the question deserves. 
And whatever the kind of self-government you 
succeed in obtaining—and I am sure we will obtain 
some substantial measure of self-government—be sure 
that our national work for the next 20 years to come 
will be in the field of local self-government more than 
any other. The second road, His Excellency said, 
must- be the filling up of the public offices in this 
country with more Indians and the third road was by 
the introduction of some kind of responsible Legislative 
Councils—and gentlemen, to allay your suspicions—I 
must confess, we are somewhat suspicious at times— 
His Excellency said clearly that all this work is to be 
carried on simultaneously. So, genflemen, according 
to His Excellency, you will not be relegated merely to 
Local Self-Government for many years to come but 
along with the development of local self-government 
you may expect, according to the message of His 
Excellency, a Legislative Council which is at on^e 
representative and responsible. 

“ KESI’l IN si lil 1,1TY IN POLITICS” 

Do not forget, gentlemen, that the word, “ respon¬ 
sibility" has got a technical meaning in politics. It 
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dc^s not imply merely moral responsibility. It means 
that the Government must be responsible to the people 
„gf the country, to the electors, i.e.,' the Legislative 
Councils will be elected by the people of tfie country 
—whatever the extent of the franchise may be, that is 
ft matter of detail which has got to be discussed and no 
doubt considered carefully. But whatever be the 
electorate, it is that electorate which will elect mem- 
bers of the Legislative Councils and the Executive 
Councils will be either elected or taken, from the 
Legislative Councils and the Executive Councils will 
be responsible not to any outside authority but to the 
Legislative Councils from which they will be taken 
and thus ultimately to the people. These are the 
indications that I find in the statement of the Secretary 
of State as also in the message of the Viceroy. 

sniit'-< 10v KiiN m i:.\t t'lton many yi t:\v -points 
I say therefore, that the people of this country has 
got the’ right now,'to expect some kind of responsible 
self-government in this country and the time has come 
when we must shake off our apathy and devote our 
entire energies to the consideration of the question as 
to the precise form of self-government that we want in 
Jki# country. The question is a very difficult one and 
has got to be discussed from a great many points. We 
. have got to consider it from the point of view of our 
nationality, I mean provincial nationality. We have 
got to consider this question from a wider outlook. 
We cannot lorect that we live and have been living 
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for many years in the midst of an empire. We can¬ 
not forget that the different provinces in India are 
gradually coming closer to one another- and a new 
nationality which expresses not only the different pro¬ 
vinces but the whole of India is growing up in our 
midst and we cannot forget that our interests, even 
our selfish interests, our hopes, our ambitions are 
indissolubly connected with the interest of the empire. 
These are all the considerations before us. When we 
sit down to frame a scheme we cannot lose sight of 
any one of these points. 

I’KuYINC'IAl, Al’TONO-MY 

If you consider what is the kind of self-government 
which is exactly necessary for us, what is the first 
point whjch suggests itself to you ! I will tell you 
what suggests itself to me. The first thing is pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. 1 desire to explain that expression 
clearly as far as I understand it, because that expres¬ 
sion has been used by many Government officials and 
by great thinkers in Europe. But I desire you to 
approach this question not at all from the European 
point of view, so far as conception is concerned, but 
from our own national standpoint. What is the exact 
meaning of provincial autonomy ? I say that the 
meaning of that expression is that people who have for, 
hundreds and hundreds of years been living in Bengal 
have come under the sway of a particular culture, have 
been animated by a particular genius and the provin¬ 
cial government which will be established in ‘Bengal 
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mVst give the fullest expression to that ideal, I mean 
that thev Hindus have, for several centuries, been living 
in Bengal* and amongst them there Have ^rown up a 
very great culture which has made itself felt in the 
domain of: science, philosophy, religion, literature and 
art. It has got a cast of its own ; it has got a spirit of 
its own.-, it has got a distinct individuality. 

When I <ym speaking ot the Hindus of Bengal, I 
am at once reminded of the Mahomedans of Bengal. 
They have also lived in Bengal; they have lived with 
us, by our side and have been surrounded by the same 
environments and whatever our religious differences 
may tie, there can hardly be any question that their 
interests and our interests, in point of education, in 
point of culture, and in point of nationality are the 
same. When I am speaking of provincial autonomy, 
J am not forgetting any community or the members 
of any particular religion. I want to include thft 
whole of them and I say, taking the whole of them, 
there is a distinct individuality of Bengal. It is on 
that individual nature that we must take our stand. 

N ow, gentlemen, provincial government must be so- 
formed that it will not lose the particular interest 
which that individuality requires. The people of 
^'ngal must realise that*the whole of their political 
enfranchisement must be based upon their ancient 
ideals and traditions, enlarged no doubt, developed no 
doubt, moderniser o doubt, but still based on those 
ancient ideals. 
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• IJOKIiOWlNO IDEATE FROM EHROl’E 
I am not one of those who will borrow a}! our 
ideals from Europe. All my life, I have protested 
against it, I protest against it again and I shall protest 
against it so long as I live. I am not unmindful of 
the great culture of Europe. I am not slow in re¬ 
cognising my indebtedness to it but I cannot forget 
my own individuality. I cannot forget the spirit of 
Bengal which pervades every thought that I entertain, 
every hoph that I cherish, every fear that I have, and 
so long as I live, I promise before you to-day that I 
will devote my life to work out the salvation o, f the 
ideal- of Bengal. The soul of Bengal had been 
sleeping for years but directly Self-government is 
given to us, that soul, while living in an atmosphere 
of freedom, will make its enormous claim to give the 
fullest expression to its ideal. I feel sure that the, 
Government cannot but grant us that opportunity— 
as I hope, the Government will. Gentlemen, I believe 
that Bengal has a message to give. . I feel sure that 
the day is not distant when the message of Bengal 
will be delivered and the world will listen. 

THE IDEAL TO ISE WORKED OUT 

Now, gentlemen, this is«the ideal of provincial 
autonomy and how has this ideal to be worked cut 
in practice ? We must not re^t content with express¬ 
ing our ideal. We must at once sit down to work to 
execute that* ideal. How ,do you- propose to do it ? 
Different schemes have been pift forward. There'" is 
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ttrt; scneme of the 19 members, there is the scheme of 
the Congress and the Moslem League. .There is the 
scheme of the late Mr- Gokhale. I do nq£ desire to 
criticise those schemes because it is the universal 
desire of all our leaders that every district ought to 
fryrrn its own com nittee to frame its scheme and there 
should be a con‘eren "2 in Calcutta, where the repre¬ 
sentatives fr pm all these districts will meet to discuss 
and deliberate on those schemes, and finally the scheme 
which is to be presented to the Congress and the 
League and to the Secretary of State, should be 
adopted. 

'-- r.YUoOinAI, POLITICS 

I do not propose to discuss that in detail at all, but 
I desire to impress upon you that whatever the scheme 
you may be pleased to frame, you must not lose sight of 
*vhat is called parochial politics. From time imme¬ 
morial the village has been the unit of our national 
life. X ou m Ust consider the reconstruction of our 
village life, you must consider the education of our 
villagers. You must c insider the question as to how 
they may be represented in the,district association, 
which will be formed with representatives sent by them 
and you must so frame your scheme—I am merely 
iefhng you as to what fny individual opinion is— 
you must so frame it that the interest of what is 
•called parochial government may not in any way 
suffer from what may be called the interest of 
thg provincial government. Let the village be so 
.connected with the*province that it may not be 
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felt as an,obstruction but as a real and integral part of 
the province. . Then in considering the representation 
to the Legislative Council, you will try to so frame- 
your scheme that the interest of the poorest villager as 
well as that of the richest zemindar may be equally 
represented; and the interest of the minority may npt 
be neglected. 

THE CHARGE OF ILLITERACY 
Gentlemen, it has been said, and often said by Anglo- 
Indians that the great majority of our people are so 
ignorant, are so illiterate that they cannot be trusted 
with votes. I do not know, gentlemen, what concldsion 
you will arrive at, but so far as my own view is con¬ 
cerned, I do not at all agree with that. I do not think 
that illiteracy and want of education are exactly the 
same thing. As I know my villagers, I know this that, 
they may be trusted, with the duty of electing persons 
to represent them in the Legislative Councils, You 
are more in touch with the villagers than I am—I have 
seen some of it, but I feel sure that you have got a tar 
more intimate knowledge. I ask you to say whether 
this is correct that our villager is so ignorant, though 
he may not be able to read or write, that he does not 
know between a bad man and a good man, betwcen'a 
man who will be able to represent his interests properly 
and a man who will not. I do not think so. And in 
any scheme which you may draw up, you trust make 
that perfectly clear. I am speaking to, this because 
there is a danger. I do not desire that the mistakes of 
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English history should be repeated in this* country. 
There is no necessity for it. There is.no necessity foi 
Starting with a very limited franchise and then extend¬ 
ing it or having to extend it by civil war afterwards. 
The history of the Reform Bill in England ought not 
to.be repeated in this country. So, your scheme should 
be so framed that it must carry within itself the possi¬ 
bility of improvement. 

A CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

Th,\t is, roughly speaking, my idea of th( 
provincial government. I said that the first 
thing which should strike us is provincial autonomy 
But do not forget that there is a wider interest to 
consider. These provincial governments must be*bound 
together by a Central Government. I believe it was 
John Bright who said that the future of India was the 
United "States of India., So far as idea is concerned, 
it is a grand idea and the idea of provincial automomy 
to which I have referred is part of that ideal. But 
John Bright went further ; he said that the several 
provincial governments should be connected with the 
British Parliament. To ^that view I do not assent 
beciiuse tfie result of that would be that the wider 
interest of Indian nationality would be overlooked. So 
we want a central government. What the character of 
that government is to be, must also be considered i.e, 
how. they coaid have most fully represented all the 
provincial governments, 
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AN IMPERIAL FEDERATED GOVERNMENT 

.Gentlemen, the third need which you must,not forget 
is the needed another Imperial Federated Government 
to which all the governments or the empire should 
belong—a Government to which the English Govern¬ 
ment should belong as one unit, the Indian Government 
should belong as another, the Governments of Africa, 
Australia and Canada should belong as other units. It 
will be a sort of federated Parliament. I ask you to 
consider the grand ideal w hich is contained in that pro¬ 
posal. I do think in the history of the wcrld there ever 
was another instance of an empire so vast, of an empire 
in which so many different races and nationalities and 
creeds were represented. When you consider all this, 
you will find w hat a grand opportunity there is within 
the British Empire of fulfilling that yet still grande 1 - 
ideal of the federation of the human race. If the 
federation of the human race is not always to remain 
the poet’s dream, if it is ever to be .fulfilled, I feel sure 
that fulfilment will come through the federation of this 
vast empire, to whi:h we have the honour to 
belong. 

A WORD OF ADVICE 

Well, gentlemen, that is the ideal I put before you and 
I ask you to consider all this' in the scheme which "you 
will frame. But there is one thing to w hich I desire to 
draw your attention and it is this : that in framing this 
scheme you must not be swayed by a feeling that the 
Government 'w ill not grant this, the Government will 
not grant that. What the GoveVnment will grant an.d 
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what the Government will not grant, that is the business 
of the Government ; we have got only to, consider whfjt 
•is necessary for our national well-being. V^e have no 
doubt got to consider the question of our capacity, but 
we have got to consider what is necessary for our 
national well being and if you find that certain steps 
are absolutely necessary for our national development, 
do not fail, gentlemen, to put that down in your scheme 
out of timidity. 1 ask you not to be timid. Do not 
be foolhardy, but there is no necessity of being afraid 
of putting forward the whole of your scheme before 
the Government. People who are afraid to ask do not 
deserve. Why should we be afraid to tell the Govern¬ 
ment that a certain scheme of self-government is 
necessary for our well-being. The Government invites 
your opinion. The British Government has declared 
•its policy ; the Viceroy has asked you to consider the 
scheme and do not, for God’s sake, spoil that by 
timidity. Sa$’, tfyere are five items, all of which we 
want ; but let u& not ask 2 or 3 of these. because th« 
Government will not grant all. I say it is no business 
of ours and I do not think that at the present moment 
when the Government is full of that truly imperial 
idea, when the King’s ministers have declared the policy 
»cf the G’overnment to grant to this country some kind 
of responsible self-government, I do not think any 
scheme which is reasonable, any scheme which is 
necessary *will be refused. 

What, if it is refused ? Have we not tb carry on this 
fight from year to year, supposing the whole of it is 
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not granted to-day. Have we not to place that scheme 
before the public—have we not to fight for it year to 
year, givingthe whole of our attention, devoting the ‘ 
whole of our energy to that, and go on fighting till 
victory is ours ? I have seen a great many schemes fail 
because of our timidity. I ask you to be on your' 
guard because the present is the most opportune 
moment, because the Government has invited your 
opinion and in giving your opinion do not think that 
we ought hot to put this or that down because the 
Government will not accept this. 

' FOR THE WHOLE OF THE IDEAL 

Let us fight for the whole of our ideal. Let 
us start with this that every cultivator here 
in this* country has got the capacity to judge 
as to who his representative is going to be. 
Cfet us start with this that we can if we only 
try, if we will only shake off our apathy,'do the, work 
of local self-government without the* intervention of 
Government officials. Let us think of this that we 
are in a position to so form our Legislative Councils, 
by sending Proper representatives there, that they 
will carry out our mandate, that they will carry out 
our ideal and they would elect ; uch an executive 
that they will do the work which the country requires. 
Indicate in our scheme how the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments will have to be connected with it Central 
Government. ‘ But so far as provincial autonomy -is 
concerned, so far as the different departments of the 
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Executive Government in Bengal are concerned, I 
should noj hesitate to ask for the whole of those powefs 
being transferred to the people of Bengal. Naturally, 
the Indian Government will retain some powers and I 
admit it is right that they should retain some powers 
•npw at this stage for the task of uniting the different 
provinces in imperial matters for the purpose of 
directing the foreign policy and military affairs 
of the country. But I insist upon you, I implore 
you, that whatever scheme you may frame, you will 
not lose sight of the idea that we are capable of 
gowning Bengal, we are capable of carrying on the 
work which the Executive Council in Bengal does. 

I UK SYSTKM TO ISLAM K 

Gentlemen, our requirements will not be mat by the 
introduction of a few more of our countrymen into the 
Civil Service. My quarrel as I said elsewhere, is not 
with individuals.. There are Civil Servants who are 
honourable men,* good men, true men : there may be 
again those who are not so good—but that would 
happen in every community. My quarrel is not with 
the individual at all. My quarrel is with the system. 
It is the system which is responsible for the bad 
gdvernnlent of this country. Why is the system bad? 
It is for this—that there is no responsibility. An 
English friend of mine has pointed out that. What 
are'the Givil Servants to do? They are not respon¬ 
sible to thq people. They have to take their orders 
.front * the Executive Council of Bengal. To whom 
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are the members of the Executive Council respon¬ 
sible? Not -to. the-people. They have go.t to take 
their orders from the Government of India. To ■ 
whom is the Government of India responsible? Not 
to the people. They have got to take their orders 
from the British Parliament. Has the British Parlia¬ 
ment got any time to devote to India ? Or to make 
that responsibility real ? No. My English friend 
says : they have not. They have neglected India 
not out of apathy but because their own interest 
required it—they are to discuss so many questions 
which are of far greater importance to England 
than the question of India. So you get a stale oi 
things in this country, where the Civil Service, the 
Executive Council the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India are not responsible to anybody. 
And under such circumstances, good government is 
impossible That is why the Bureaucracy has failed 
and that is why the Bureaucracy has got to be 
removed by the introduction of‘soma sort of respon¬ 
sible government—that is why the British Cabinet 
has suggested the introduction of responsible govern¬ 
ment. There is no further any question of the 
failure of the Bureaucracy— that is accepted as a fact, 
accepted as a fact by people, who have the'right «fo 
know, by people—not ourselves—but people who have 
the capacity to judge, by people who have political 
insight and wisdom to come to a correct conclusion. 
We ought not to waste our energy any more in 
discussing the question whether this Bureaucra’cy has 
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succeeded or whether it has failed. It is aij accepted 
•fact that, it has failed. • 

■ The question now is what is the Government that 
we ought to have. What is the exact character of the 
representation which we ought to obtain and, gentle- 
• flien, I also ask you to consider another thing care« 
fully. • In framing the scheme, do not be carried 
away by were clamour. It does not matter at all 
whether your Legislative consists of 100 members or 
whether it consists of 300 members. R does not 
matter at all whether the Executive Council will 
t contain two more Indians. What is necessary to 
consider is how to make the Legislative Council 
responsible to the people, how to make the Executive 
Council responsible to the Legislative Council and how 
to make this responsible government express,the true 
ideal of the people of Bengal, 
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A largely attended meeting, presided over by Babu 
Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta, was held at' the Raja 
Bahadurs Haveli , Barisal , on 14 th October 1917, when 
Mr. C. R. Das spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—I thank you very 
much for the kind words that have been said oFjne 
this afternoon. I wish I could say that I fully deserve 
all the kind things which have been said about me by 
your Worthy Chairman. But I will not waste your 
time by expressing my modesty. I accept this welcome 
in all humility. I feel in a way to-night which I never 
fek before. 

THE MEMORY OF EARISAL CONFERENCE RECALLED 

When I stand here before you, I fee! I am standing 
on sacred soil. To every Nationalist of Bengal, Barisal 
is a place of pilgrimage. Here it was that our friend 
and guru Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt (cheers) has passed 
the best years of his life in the service of the people of 
this country and in awakening within them the spirit 
of nationality in the true light of spirituality. Here it 
was, gentlemen, that we met at one of the most 
memorable conferences that took place in Bengal, I 
mean the Provincial Conference in which we came into 
■ conflict with the Executive. I cannot efface from my 
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mind the memory of that meeting. The song of Bande 
Mataram had been sung before in Bengal .but never in 
that significant way as it was done on that memorable 
occasion. I remember the conference Avidly, the 
march from this very place to the hall of the conference 
the illegal orders that were passed, the illegal arrests 
that were made, and the voice of the people triumph¬ 
ing over all those illegal attempts on the part of the 
Executive. Gentlemen, that surely was a landmark in 
the history of Nationalism and if I have come before 
you to night to speak of the most momentous question 
which is agitating the whole country, it is only meet 
•that you should remember the struggles, the glorious 
fight, the unselfish work and activities of our leaders 
which have brought us to this state. 

SELF GOVEKNM EXT AND HOME WEE 
MEAN THE SAME THING 

Now, gentlemen, the question of all questions, whi$h 
we desire <o. discuss and consider is the question of 
Self*Government * or Home Rule or Swaraj. Both 
these are mere names. Bombay may call it Swaraj ; 
Madras may call it Home Rule and again Bengal may 
call it Self-Government—but all these expressions 
mean the same thing, the same ideal. Once we under¬ 
stand the ideal clearly, there will be no further 
'differences as to what it means and what it implies. 

HISTORY OF THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN BENGAL 
But before we try to understand the idea! of Self- 
Government'it is as well to take a bird's eye view of- 
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the modern history of Bengal which bears upon that 
momentous question. I shall not weary you t by a 
detailed analysis o c that history. But I shall place 
before you as briefly as I can the landmarks, as it were 
of that history within which Nationalism was in the 
making, within which our self-consciousness was, 
growing and which has led us to the present day 
when the whole country is demanding in ope voice, as 
it were, some sort of responsible self-government. If 
you do not understand the trend of events and 
incidents which have led up to this consciousness of 
nationalism, I am afraid you will miss much that is 
important to know. Gentlemen, when we talk of the 
modern history of Bengal, we have to begin with 
Rajah-Ram Mohan Roy (cheers). He was from that 
point of ..view, the founder of modern Bengal although 
I admit that the life work of this great man has got to 
b% re-estimated, revalued, re-understood and reinter¬ 
preted. There is no doubt that he war, the first who 
held before us the ideal of freedom. "He was the first 
to sound the note of freedom in every department of 
life and in all different cultures that have met to-day in 
India. It may be, we have to modify that, it may be 
we have to analyse that more carefully and more in 
details for the purpose of scientific study but itr is 
enough for our purpose to say that he inaugurated 
many reforms—you might call that reforming activity. 
He inaugurated the reforms which again, in tprn, gave 
rise to reaction which, again, gave rise to further 
reforms which made the nation turn on Itself till at 
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last', it began to be self-conscious. I do not admit that 
in the days of the Rajah the nation.was se.lf-conscious, 
but 'he put before us just the sort of thing which would 
have helped the immediate awakening of tlie national 
consciousness. We cannot but pay homage to that 
.great genius, who, first of all, sounded the note of 
freedom in politics as well as in other spheres of life. 
After the death of Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, the work 
of reform was naturally taken up by the Brahmo 
Samaj and although a section of our educated people 
followed the movement, it was principally led by the 
Bralyno Samaj. That rr/ovement was nothing but 
sounding the same note of freedom, though the 
ideal of freedom and culture was borrowed 
from European culture and civilization. With Ram 
Mohan Roy it was the extension and the Europeani- 
, sation of our cultural systems. The same ideal was 
applied by the Brahmo Samaj to .different partg, 
different pVovinces of out society. 

RANKIN PISOOV.BUS THU SOUL (IF ISKNG.YT, 

Side by side and almost in parallel lines with that, 
was another activity which is to be found in the litera¬ 
ture of Bengal and principally I refer to the writings 
of.Bankim. You will find that whereas our activity in 
the domain of reforms followed the European ideals 
and was a great deal more and more European in its 
tendencies, the writing of Bankim Chandra Chat ter jee 
shows a different tendency altogethes : (A voice: of 
Bhudeb ?)—mid, as I f am reminded, also in the writings 
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of Bhudeb—in their writings an attempt was made, 
though it was not perfect by any means, still an attempt, 
an honest and sincere attempt was made to discover the 
soul of Bengal. In that period of our literary history 
you will hnd the glorification of Bengal. Bengal was 
held up as mother and with him, Durga was nothing 
but the personification, as it were, of Bengal; and in 
other writings cf his you will find an attempt is made 
to depict though in a somew'hat superficial way our 
national life, to dive deep into the history of our people, 
into the instincts and culture of our people and find out 
that which is truly Bengalee and not that which is 
imported from Europe. All this was in the literature, 
brewing as it were, and growing in the literature of 
Bengal but the activities, political and social, were of a 
different character. I do not know whether it is the 
result of that literature but gradually it gave rise to an 
agitation which it is difficult to describe—I mean the 
reactionary agitation of .Sashadhar and-his friends. 
That was a blind movement, an-irrational movement 
it may be, but none the less it was a landmark in the 
history of the progress of Nationalism. There also you 
will find the nation began to turn on itself, the nation 

began to criticise the wealth of culture which was 
brought from Europe.—Look at it carefully, keenly 
and try to judge its real value to the people of this 
country. It was not a rational movement—it started 
with a hatred of things European, irrational hatred of 
everything European—but none the less it was a 
genuine and sincere movement. I desire to be’ very 
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brief because I am afraid I am tiring you out, (Cries of 
No, No.).. 

TICK MKSSAOK OF THE UHEAT MV A.MI 

That movement again, in its turn gave rise to the 
movement' of the late Swami Vivekananda. All that 
was narrow in the movement of Sashadhar was 
widened, a,more liberal note was sounded. The 
national spirit of which the first note was heard in the 
movement of Sashadhar, was developed by Swami 
Vivekananda and in his hands it became a trumpet, I 
am nvt saying that the message of the Swami was the 
final word in our nationalism. It was somewhat abstract 
in so far as it was more Indian than Bengalee. But it 
was tremendous—something with an undying glory all 
its own. If you read his books, if you read his lectures, 
lyou are struck at once with his patriotism, love of 
country, not that abstract pariotism which came to u« 
from Europe but of a different nature altogether a more 
living thing, something' which we feel within ourselves 
when we read his writings. 

TUB SWADESHI MOVEMENT 
I now pass on to another phase of this national 
history, that is, the great Swadeshi movement. It really 
began in 1902. It was intensified in 1905 ; it went on 
and I believe, it is still going on. That movement was 
inaugurated by the same spirit of nationalism made 
broader, perhaps’ a little selfish—*all national 

c|laims - begin in national selfishness but 
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made m.ore real- Bengal, ifcr the first time, m 
tfiose day?, realised the great soul within hen, At that 
time we became fully conscious so far as Bengal is 
concerned. We turned to the country, the whole of 
Bengal became tc us the symbol of the soul of Bengal. 
Many of you, gentlemen, must have lived through that 
period, must have taken part in the many activities of 
that period and I ask you to say if you gver felt the 
pulse of the people of Bengal beat so clearly as you did 
in those days. (Hear, hear) I say before that movement 
all other movements were more or less borrowed 
because before that the sfoul of Bengal was hidden 
from us. For the first time in the history of our 
national life that soul began to reveal herself and we 
were struck with the glory and majesty of it. This 
period of our national life is remarkable for the writings 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore (Cheers) and of Bepin 
Chandra Pal, of D. L. Roy (Cheers) and many others. 
But at that time our idea of nationalism was centred in 
Bengal. We never looked beyond Bengal, we were 
locking at Bengal, we were drinking of Bengal, as it 
were ; and of course, we were enraptured, as all lovers 
are. 

Now, gentlemen, the nationalism of to-day is wider 
than that. We have lived to grow and we discover J-.na> 
although. the soul of Bengal must direct all ou> 
activities that although the soul of Bengal must fine 
its fullest expression in every work in „which wc 
engage yet there is a wider outlook which cannot b< 
neglected. 
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THE AWAKKN1N* OF THE CONSCIOUSNESS 
_ uF MAHOMEDANS 

Before I eometo deal with that I should draw your 
attention to another significant fact and that is, the 
gradual awakening of the consciousness of the 
.Mahomedan community of Bengal (cheers). At the 
time of the Swadeshi agitation we were held apart. The 
self-consciousness which grew within us—the soul of 
Bengal which revealed herself to us, did not reveal 
herself to the Mahomedans and we found-that they 
were banded together against this national activity ; 
but, gentlemen, do not be disappointed. You have to 
view the awakening of the political consciousness of the 
Mahomedans in Bengal in its true historical perspec¬ 
tive, otherwise you will lose sight of much that is 
important. If you will allow me, I will tell you very 
briefly something about that history. The literature 
which would show the wonderful activities of tbje 
Mahomedans of Bengal has not yet been unearthed but 
I have not the least dohbt that one day you will find 
that literature in which both Hindus and Mahomedans 
joined, Hindus writing in Urdu and Bengalee Maho¬ 
medans writing in Sanskrit—I have seen one or two 
such manuscripts and I am sure there are many such— 
,anci when* all that literature is unearthed, you will find 
a wonderful history of Bengalee civilization. In the 
days of Ram Mohan Roy when English education was 
introduced, in this country, the Mahomedans did not 
accept it. I am not sorry for that. The* Mahomedans 
•)lid not'accept it an<} they were waiting for a ruder 
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shock. They had forgotten wnat their forefathers 
had done in the way of national development. . They 
did not accept English education and at the same time 
they were divorced from the culture which their 
fathers had advanced. The result was that whereas 
the Hindus got on in life, got into government employ¬ 
ment, got many things which people value in life, the 
Mahomedans were left without it and gradually there 
came to be a sort of estrangement between the two 
nationalities at the time of the Swadeshi movement. 
They kept away from that movement and even fought 
with their might and main- against it. Now, gentle¬ 
men, I told you I am not sorry for that. I do not 
remember how I felt it then hut now I sec that the 
very attitude which the Mahomedans had taken that 
very opposition was the result of their national 
awakening. We used to deprecate the work of the 
la f e Nabob Salimulla in those days because he had 
organised the Mahomedan opposition to the Swadeshi 
movement in Bengal. I do not do that now because 
whatever the form of that activity might have been, 
Nabob Salimulla succeeded in organising the Maho¬ 
medans (cheers). The spirit of nationality spoke 
amongst the Mahomedans at that time. Once the 
name is roused I do not care-how it is roused, Lei it 
be roused once and then all its narrowness will pass 
away. All that is true forms part of the national 
consciousness. What is the result to-day ? I went to 
Dacca and -the Mahomedans invited me to an 
informal conference. When J went there what 
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did I find ? Not thatt estrangement but an intense 
anxiety..on their part to side with the Hindus .to 
combine with the Hindus, (cheers) to fight shoulder 
to shoulder with the Hindus for working out 
the real salvation of Bengal (Loud applause). If 
• t{je Swadeshi Movement was the first step in our 
national self-consciousness so far as Hindus are con¬ 
cerned, I jay it was equally the first step of Maho- 
med:in self-consciousness. Its appearance was against 
the nation, but its reality was in our favour. 

THE MESSACE hi-' NATIONALITY 
Gentlemen, the message of nationality, as I said 
before has a wider outlook to-day. We cannot forget 
that we are living within an empire, perhaps the vast¬ 
est, the largest and the most glorious empire in the 
history of mankind. We cannot forget that however 
truly national we may be—and we ought to *be 
national —under ,no circumstances should we be 
divested of our own individuality and I say the Hindus 
and Mahomedans of Bengal, living together side by 
side for so many generations, imbibing each other’s 
culture, surrounded by the same atmosphere, the 
sqme climate, influenced by the same culture, the two 
■ together* from the real Bengalee nation. Although we 
should not lose our own individuality, the spirit of 
isolation is not the best thing in national life and 
philosophy. 
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V/E MUST REACH OCT if) THE WORTH 

We ought tc stand on our own individuality in all 
the glory which that individuality implies but at the 
same time we must emerge from that and with the 
fullest consciousness of ourselves we should reach out 
to the world. That is the true philosophy of onr 
nationality, and if we are living in an empire to-day, 
we ought to see that we do not live self-certred, in the 
splendid isolation of our own individuality. We ought 
to give the fullest expression to our individuality but 
we ought to do something more than that. We ought 
to reach out to the world and how do we reach cat to 
the world ? It is by taking our legitimate part in the 
empire. We should hold fast to this that our indivi¬ 
duality should be kept absolutely distinct. I should 
not give that up for the whole world for if we give 
that up, we cease to be ourselves, (hear, hear.) But 
stand on that as we must, we must stretch out our 
hands across to the world. That we can only do by 
taking our legitimate part in the activities of this great 
empire. 

PROVINCIAL A C TO NO M V TJIE FIRST STEP 

Gentlemen, the first step in the region of ideal is 
perfect provincial autonomy. Let us take Bengal. Ary 
form of self-government that we can demand from this ■ 
point of view must be a government which will secure 
the autonomy of the Bengalee nation. Then you must 
not forget that apart from the individuality of Bengal, 
India as a whole has got a special individuality of .its: 
own. 
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INDIAN NATIONALITY—TICK SECOND Sil’Kl’ 

• We.eeanot forget that the different nationalities <j t 
India, although there are differences between them, 
although they differ from each other in many respects, 
yet spiritually and historically they are bound up as so 
•many links in the chain of one living national indivi¬ 
duality: We ought not to forget that Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and the Punjab are all dominated by one 
great central culture. The epics of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are epics of not only the Punjab, of 
Bombay, of Madras but also of Bengal and the rest of 
India. The great religiou^institutions are common— 
I am speaking of the Hindus only—to all the provinces. 
Each province has got a speciality of its own, I admit, 
but over and above that, all these different provinces are 
bound together in one common culture. If we are to hold 
fast to our provincial individuality, we must also see 
that the great individuality of India is not lost. At 
one time the Idea was to develop the different provinces, 
making the provinces autonomous and to connec t these 
different autonomous provinces with the British Parlia¬ 
ment. That will not work out our ideal—that ideal 
will not allow the great Indian nationality to develop 
aijd much as I love Bengal and much as I love my 
ow’n individuality, my otvn provincial individuality, I 
should be sorry indeed if any kind of Self-Government 
is sought to be introduced into this country which will 
greatly injure that great ideal of Indian Nationality. 
If. the whole °t the Hindu races are bohnd up in that 
way, you must also realise that the whole of the 
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Mahome4-in race^ all over India is also similarly 
bound up together 'and you must not forget, th^t the 
two great cultures must meet together, and the result 
will be a great culture which is not purely Hindu, not 
purely Mahornedan but something which is made up 
of the contact of these two great races. And that .is- 
the ideal cf Indian Nationality which must be preserv¬ 
ed and developed to the fullest extent. If you ask me 
if I get provincial Self-Government in Bengal, why I 
should trouble myself about this Indian Nationality. 

INDIA MOVIXtr fO WARDS UNITY 
In answer I say if I have understood the lesson of 
Indian history correctly, I consider that from ages 
past there was a movement of unifying the whole of 
India and I think through the many vicissitudes of 
Indian history, in the time of the Hindus, in the time 
of Mahornedan rule and now English rule, throughout 
the many vicissitudes that one idea standi out promin¬ 
ently viz., with each success, with every failure, India 
was growing more and more and becoming herself. I 
do not believe that in the old times in the ancient his¬ 
tory of our country, there ever was one united India— 
India was never one whole under the Hindus at apy 
time. I h Id in great reverence and veneration all the 
activities of ancient India. India was great, but the 
great Indian nationality was in the making. We have 
profited by what was done in the ancient «days, we 
have inherited'all their culture but it is for^us to widen 
that culture for the evolution <?f the great Indian 
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nation. That day, gentlemen, is f^st approaching. I 
(isk you to consider critically the bistory of India. 

WAS INDIA HVtii; ONli WHOLE? 

. Can you point your finger to any period of Indian 
history in which there was an united India ? I have 
•failed to'discover it. Take the Magad’n Empire—that 
great empire which was built up and which perished in 
course of time. Th at empire did not bring out Indian 
unity to the fullest extent. Take the Mahomedan 
Empire—it did not—it strove for that and *1 fully ap¬ 
preciate that, that is the tendency of the Indian history 
from the earliest time to tHe present day. (A voice: in 
the time of Asoke ?) Even in the time of Asoke there 
was not one whole united India ; it was the domina¬ 
tion of one country over the rest of India. The great 
Indian nationality of which I am speaking .was not 
born then. I am not for belittling the glory of the 
culture of India under those empires—I have thede<ip- 
est veperatioh for them and I say the purpose of Indian 
history is that. throughout the ages, through every 
success, through every failure, through every battle 
which was won, through every battle which was lost, 
the history of India was working out her destiny and 
turning out the great Indian nation. To-day we see the 
vision erf that glory (chefers). That which could not 
come to pass under the Hindu kings, that which was 
not brought about under the Mahomedan gentlemen, it 
is for us So consider now were we who represent modern 
India, whether it will be our glorious task to accom¬ 
plish that if we fail»-what of that ?—others will come 
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after us who will achieve this. But achieved it must be 
(Hear, Hear). The message of India must be given to 
the world. . 

The history of India is working out—is bringing out 
gradually the soul of India and the time will come— 
we may not live then, our children may not live then,' 
—but I say the day will come when India will stand 
before the whole world in all her glory of spirituality. 
The unity of the Hindus and the Mahomedans and of 
all sects dnd creeds will be bound together in one 
great cultural ideal and will influence the civilization 
of the world (Prolonged cheers). Well, gentlemen, as 
I am dealing with Self-Government, the point of prac¬ 
tical importance which arises is this : that is a scheme 
of self-government not only should there be perfectly 
autonomous provincial governments but along that 
such a scheme should be made that all these provin¬ 
cial governments may be united in one central Indian 
Government because in this our desire for provincial 
autonomy, we are apt to forget the spirit of the history 
of India. That is the spirit of nationalism to-day. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF THU UMPIRE 
THU THIRD ST UP. 

But what of the nationalism of to-morrovV ?—You 
have to think of the whole human race, and gradually, 
some sort of a federal government must be established. 
It may not be in a few years. It may be a ^ong time 
yet but some sort of Government must be established, 
which may be called the Federal government of the . 
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whole empire, a government to whi-ch the British Par¬ 
liament will send their representatives, .a* government 
to which the Indian Government, after it # is federated 
and after it is nationalised and after it is made 
responsible, will also send her representatives,—a 
'gcvernment to which Australia will send her represen- 
tatives-^-a government to which Africa will also send 
her representatives, 

FEDERATION OF ALL NATIONS THE 
UOAI. 

Tjjat is the future federal government of the 
British Empire and I say that as an ideal, we should 
cling to that and cling to that because we must not 
forget that the ultimate goal of human activity in every 
country is what the poet has described, a Parliament 
, of nations, the federation of the world. 'That is 
an ideal which has got to be worked out. The time is 
coming when a definite scheme should be framed to 
work out as far as possible this great ideal. 

THE I > LOLA HATTON OF THE SECJiETAUY OF STATE. 

Gentlemen, many of you may have read the decla¬ 
ration of Policy issued by the Secretary of State the 
other day and may also have read the speech of His 
Excellency the Viceroy *made with reference to that. 
Reading these two statements together, it is clear that 
the time has come when every educated man in this 
country Should set about earnestly to frame a scheme 
fpr the introduction of self-government keeping 
in mind the ideal ‘which we have before us and 
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keeping i^ mind also the standard of practical politics. 
Now, gentlemen, if you have to frame a schenje like 
that, you will of course take into consideration the 
first point, viz., of provincial autonomy i.e., of each 
province. Let us.think of Bengal at the present 
moment. Bengal must have a government which is 
representative that is to say, the people of 
Bengal will be the electors and they will^elect their 
representatives to this Government and the legislative 
Council is to regulate and contro the executive. The 
Government officials that there are at the present 
moment, will be under the control of that Execu¬ 
tive Department or in other words, every office and 
the government itself will be responsible to the people 
of this country. That is the first point you will 
have to .consider. You will have to consider how you 
can bring about these things, the particular method 
according to which this must be worked out. Now, 
gentlemen, the second thing that you have to consider 
is how to federate these different provinces and con¬ 
nect them with the Central Government. These are 
the two important points which you have got to think 
about at the present moment and I invite your 
attention to a scheme which you must formulate 
amongst yourself. I have given you what my views 
are but you are not bound by these ; you must form a 
committee of competent men to f rame such a scheme 
and I think all the representatives of the. districts 
should meet in Calcutta some time in November to 
discuss the scheme of self-government. We shall 
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then adopt one -scheme for Bengal in which the 
interests of the Hindus and the interests.of Mahomed- 
ans ‘will all be considered and we, the Hindus and 
Mahomedans of Bengal will present tftis scheme 
to the Secretary of State when he arrives here in 
.November or in December. 

DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 

Gentlemen, 1 have told you what the ideal is 
according to my view, and I ask you to-set about 
working it out. But you must not be negligent of the 
difficulties that lie in you;* way. And the first and 
foremost of these difficulties is the agitation of the 
Anglo-Indians who have formed themselves into the 
European Association for the purpose of trying their 
best to defeat the noble object of the Government of 
.India (Shame, shame). Gentlemen, so far as the 
Government is concerned, it has declared its policy 
openly, and eharly and if the European Association 
sets’itself against this'noble desire of the Government 
of this country it would be our clear duty to stand 
against the mischievous activity of the Association. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I have dealt with their 
speeches and the absurdly exaggerated claims which 
they have made, at other places. I do not desire 
to repeat them again but you will find that these 
speeches are all couched in violent language and 
sobriety a,nd judgment is conspicuous by its absence 
. in almost all the utterances made at that meeting in 
Calcutta. 
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RACIAL RANCOUR 

They have .started this agitation by vilifying our 
leaders and attacking both the ideal and the method 
of the Home Rule movement of this country and I 
charge that the result of that is racial rancour, which 
1 say, it ought to be the endeavour of every honest. 
citizen, be he Indian or be he European, or. be he 
Anglo-Indian, to avoid. Gentlemen, I desire to give 
you just one or two specimens of that. This is how 
Sir Archy' Birkmyre speaks of the activities of the 
people. I quote from his speech :— 

‘‘ We should have been content to treat.this agita.tion 
(i.e. our agitation) with the contempt it deserves, 
but we are confronted with the alarming fact 
that the Government is hauling down its colours 
before these lawless agitators.” 

Gentlemen, this statement professes contempt not ; 
only for the activities of the people, the unselfish and 
honest activities of the leaders of the people of this 
country but it also professes contempt for their own 
Government, (Cries of shame) as it refers to the 
actions of the Government, the noble actions of the 
Government in these words : 

“ But we are confronted with the alarming fact 
that the Government is hauling down its colours 
before these lawless agitators.” 

ARE WE LAWLESS AGITATORS ? 

J 

Gentlemen, our agitation is described as the 
agitation of lawless people. I read through these 
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speeches very carefully and I challenge any one of 
the speakers to fjnd out a single utterance in Mrs. 
BeSant’s speeches on the question of Home Rule, m 
her many pamphlets on this subject whfch may be 
characterised as violent. I challenge them to find out 
a single'Sentiment in any one of these utterances of 
iCfrs. Besant which stands for lawlessness, I have 
read them carefully ; these Anglo-Indian agitators 
have not. I have read them carefully and I say that 
Mrs. Besant has laid down clearly and erqphatically 
that the agitation for Home Rule must be carried on 
lawfully and by the use of.|argument not by the use of 
methods which are against law. She has laid that 
down so often in her speeches that anybody who 
refers to that agitation as lawless has no excuse for 
such ignorance. 

WHO AIMS VIOLENT—WE OR YOU "? 

I will *no,w give you another bit from the same 
speaker:— ’ 

“ Most of you are aware of the quality or the 
language used by the Indian agitator when he wishes 
to libel British rule.” 

The quality of language used by the Indian agitator 
ihjieed,!, Well, gentlemeq, you have read the spee:hes 
of these Anglo-Indian agitators and you have read 
the speeches of Indians who have addressed the 
country from time to time on the question of Home 
Rule. I ask you to compare the. tone of these 
speeches an’d I ask you to say who are violent —they 
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or we ? [ will give you one choice bit from Mr. 
Wiggett. He says — 

“ Can any one here say that in releasing Mrs. 
Besant the Government of India has exercised that 
power in a matter that we have a right to expect. 
.... It is a direct invitation to further noisy and 
blatant upheavals of violent passion.” 

Well, that is the language of moderation. I 
shall pass by that without a comment. 

“ sn.l'INKTKJ BITTEKXUKN OF A l’Ot.lTIOA r, SECT ” 

I will give you another from this gentleman’s speech. 
Referring to the writings of Indians on 'the question 
of Home Rule and in support of our claim for Home 
Rule, this gentleman says : — 

“ Such writings do not represent the feelings of 
the people of Calcutta, or anything indeed but the 
splenetic bitterness of a political sect.” 

That is very choi’e language, gentlemen, 
“splenetic bitterness of a political sect.” That ir very 
moderate language indeed! I shall pass by this also 
without any comment. I come now to Mr. F. W. 
Carter. 

OUIt “ UN>OKlTT r I.Ot:s ” .M E'J’HDJfS 
Referring to our activity, he says :— , , t 

“ Unscrupulous methods and audacious claims of a 
few noisy agitators. ” 

Mark the words—“unscrupulous methods and auda¬ 
cious claims.” Our claims are audacious because we 
want to govern ourselves because we say that far .the 
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last 150 years there has been a byfteaucratic form of 
government—bureaucracy has been tried and found 
wanting. This is an admitted fact now, admitted by 
politicians in England and by politicians* in India— 
admitted by implication in the statement of the Secre- 
Jtary of State and the speech of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. That the Bureaucracy will no longer do 
and because we saw that the bureaucracy must be 
replaced by some sort of government which is self- 
government and which is responsible to the. people of 
this country. We are told of the unscrupulous 
metlipds and the audacious claims of a few noisy agi¬ 
tators. That again is language of moderation and 
calculated to create (A voice : and preserve)—yes and 
preserve a “ calm atmosphere.” The idea of these 
Anglo-Indian agitators is this: that when they speak 
.of us they can use the most violent language, they can 
incite racial bitterness they can say whatever they li^ce 
with the snosi perfect impunity but if any agitators, if 
any Indian patriot reftrs in the slightest degree to the 
evils of bureaucratic government in this country, they 
are at once a noisy lot who must be punished by the 
government. 


ADDING I N*iL' 1/f TO IN.IUltY 
I give you another passage from Sir Archy Birkmyre 
again:— 

Of the loyalty and devotion of the fighting races 
of the Punjab, Sir Michael Odwyer has spoken in 
terms vfchich everyone of us in this room will cordially 
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endorse. , But the'Vspirit of the Punjab has not been 
manifested in other Provinces.” Gentlemen, so far as 
Bengal is concerned—and this speaker was speaking 
amidst Bengalees, so far as Bengal is concerned, I 
sav, for anybody to charge that Bengal has not con- 
tributed to the war by money or by manpower is a 
libel on the whole Bengalee race. I say it is adding 
insult to injur) - . When did you allow the Bengalees 
to wear arms ? When was it for the first time that you 
called upon them to wear arms and to go and fight our 
enemy ? It was only the other day. Do you expect, 
does any reasonable man who wants to put forward 
reasonable arguments expect that a whole people who 
has suddenly been called upon to take arms and march 
against an enemy, that they will at once, as if by a 
magic turn out a very large army ? Whose is the 
fault ? Is it the fault of Bengal that to-day you do. 
not find thousands and thousands, lacs and lacs of 
Bengalees fighting for the empire? Whose is the 
fault ? You deprive them of thfeir arms, you tell them 
that they are enemies (shame, shame), you declare to 
the world that they were nevpr fit for military service 
and when suddenly you call upon them to take arms 
and fight, can anybody say that Bengal has not res¬ 
ponded to the call sincerely* earnestly and if I may, 
say, valiantly ? I say a speech of this description is 
adding insult to injury. That is what these speakers 
say of the people of Bengal. Let me now place before 
you one or twb passages which show their attitude to 
the government of this country when the government 
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has resolved upon doing justice tc/the people of this 
countj-y. 


“ MHIUM.INU MUJtDIjKliS ” 

I quote from the speech of the Hon. Mr. Ironside. It 
is rather a long quotation but I am afraid that I must 
place this before you to bring nut the quality of the 
Anglo-Indjan agitation. I hope you will bear with 
me. He says:— 

“ At any rate, we don’t want any from the House 
of Commons, and I would commend this remark to 
Mr,Montagu, for we distjust them root and branch. 
At this distance we watch the unhealthy game which 
proceeds at Westminster and to honest men it is enough 
to make one weep for one’s country ; and I think, you 
will agree with me, gentlemen, that we hav§ none of 
it here. This is no time for meddling, least of all 
from a representative of a Ministry who one and all,by 
their,w°rc!s nnd deeds brought the old country to the 
verge of internaj ruid, vilified honest men and patriots 
slithered into unprepared, and having made a mess of 
everything have hung on to their self-elected posts like 
limpets until a second time the destruction of the 
qmpire was nearly effected. We are not taking the 
sdme risk here. Mr. Montagu I believe, started in a 
department created for the definite purpose of helping 
to win the war. Had it been of any use, I presume, he 
■tfould have stayed there but being one of a party of a 
meddling rpuddlers, he has found his way back to the 
Indian Office.” 
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This is language af moderation applied to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India who is entrusted by the British 
Parliament with the government of this country. I 
can assure you gentlemen if anything half as violent as 
that had been said by any one of us, this gentleman 
would have been furious and would have exhibited his 
fury ten times more ; and the “Statesman” newspaper 
would have said that speakers who make use of such 
language should be punished by the State so that their 
speeches may not create disaffection. But when you 
call the Secretary of State a meddling muddler, I sup¬ 
pose that is allowable. When you heap contempt 
upon the whole of the British Parliament, I suppose it 
is allowable. If only an Indian says that the bureau¬ 
cratic government has been found to be wanting, it has 
failed in its duties, it has failed in its charge of the 
administration of this country, it is such violent lan¬ 
guage that the State must put down. 

ANGLO-INDIANS TEACH THE MOUSE' OF COMMONS 
Then the same speaker goes on to say:— 

“ You must remember that we have to teach the 
House of Commons before we can gain their ear and 
support.” 

I hope the House of Commons will be enligh tened 
by the lessons which it gets from speakers of this 
description. (Loud laughter). 

WHO BEINGS GOVERNMENT TO CONTEMPT 
To turn again to Mr. Wiggett—he says 
“What an extraordinary spectacle!” referring to 
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the release of Mrs. Besant and the./egret expressed by 
Sir Michael O’dwyer. . • , 

‘ Of a sentimental weak-kneed Government’ 

If this is not showing contempt for the Government 
I do not know what contempt is. This is not all : 
•there is an alarming fact expressed in some of these 
speeches. Some of the speakers have stated that the 
civil servants and the military officers are entirely in 
sympathy with them in their resistance to any kind of 
self-government being granted to this counbry. 

AlllS THU MUM BEKS OE T11E CIVIL AND MI LIT A RY 
SERVICES WITH ^ANGLO-INDIANS ? 
Gentlemen, I shall place before you one passage 
from the speech of Mr. Carter and another from the 
speech of Sir A. W. Binning. 

Mr. Carter says :— 

“ I appeal, therefore, to the Government on behalf 
of all Europeans whether engaged in trade and ooffi- 

rnerpe* or serving in. Government employmen*.I 

assure the Government that they are here in spirit.” 

Gentlemen, the Civil Servants were present in spirit 
at this meeting according to the statement of Mr. 
Carter ! (Laughter). 

• And^he other speaker,says this : — 

“Our claims, as put forward at present, will have 
the silent, but none the less effective, support of the 
Indian Civil Service and Military officers whose lot is 
cast in this country and who equally .with us, view 
with grave Apprehension the measures which we fear, 
^an effort will be maefe to force on us.” 
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Now, gentlemen \that is absolutely startling. For 
myself, I refuse to believe this. I refuse to believe that 
the members of the civil service and the military 
officers who are servants of the King should so far 
forget themselves that they should express their 
sympathy with these Anglo-Indian agitators, express, 
their views to them against the policy which has been 
declared by His Majesty’s Government. I sgy, I refuse 
to believe this because if it were true, it dis¬ 
closes an - alarming state of things. It shows this : 
that whatever the policy of the British Government 
may be, whatever the policytand the declaration o.f ; His 
Majesty’s Government may be, His Majesty’s servants 
in India may so combine and may so actively oppose 
people who stand up for that policy as perhaps to render 
that policy nugatory. I say, if it is true, it discloses an 
alarming state of things and I hope the Government 
wjll take note of the speeches and make an enquiry 
into this and if there is any truth in this statement, I 
ask the Government why should "they allow their own 
servants to so conduct themselves as to represen t 
unnecessary opposition to the declared policy of the 
Government. (Hear, hear). 

WHAT IiS ANOItO-IN.IllAKiS CLAIM 

Now, gentlemen, I have referred to the speeches to 
show to you how unreasonable in spirit, how violent 
in language these speeches were. But w'hat is their 
claim ? Why is it that just after the declaration of this 
policy by the Secretary of State in August and the 
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speech of the Viceroy in September that they should 
assemble in a meeting and oppose that policy tooth and 
naii. The declaration contained only this : that some 
sort of responsible government is to be itftroduced in 
this country—nothing beyond that. Why is it that 
.all the Anglo-Indians gathered together and began to 
denounce that policy before the details are published or 
worked out ? What is the claim which they make ? 
I shall read to you from the speech of Sir Archy 
Birkmyre which puts forward what that, claim is. 
This worthy gentleman says. 

“ The greater part of |:he commerce of India the 
basis of her prosperity is controlled and financed by 
Britishers.” 

Mark the word gentlemen, “ Britishers ” not the 
Anglo-Indian community alone but the Britishers. 
He goes on:— 

“ <\11 tine 'progress that India has made in recent 
generations is due almost entirely to British direction, 
British capital and British enterprise. The men who 
are responsible for the vast interests created by the 
British in India cannot sit down voiceless and idle 
yvhen the danger confronts us that these interests will 
bfe sacrificed to appease? the political appetites of mob 
orators and Home Rulers.” 

- Does, it stand to this that the introduction of any 
kind of self-government in this country, however 
safegdarde’d the different interests may be, means such 
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a disregard <i the. interests of these Anglo-Indian 
Agitators that the Government must be forced to give 
up its-honest desire of introducing such a government? 
I ask in alt seriousness docs the claim go so far 
as this '—The Anglo-Indian claim which is put 
forward at this meeting does it go so far as to insist 
that no kind of self-government, however limited it 
may be, however safeguarded the different interests in 
the country may be, that no kind of self-government 
is to be introduced at all into this country because 
these Anglo-Indians brought money in the shape of 
capital to this country—a statement which requires 
examination—because they brought capital to this 
country that India must forever be destitute, must for¬ 
ever be deprived of any measure of self-government ? 
If this is their claim,it is so preposterously unreasonable 
that it requires no refutation at all. But gentlemen* 
the.cla im :s curiously worded. 

HO ANGLO-INDIANS REPRESENT TIDE BRITISH NATION ? 

It is not a claim put forward on behalf of Anglo- 
Indians alone but it is cla ; m put forward on behalf 
of the Britishers, it is a claim by the people of England. 
I deny these Anglo-Indian agitators’ right to represent 
the people of England. I deny that they have get any 
right to say anything on behalf of the people of 
England. If any plebiscite is taken to-day in England, 
I feel sure that there would be a vast majority in 
favour of the introduction of Self-Gevernment to this 

* t 

country (Hear, hear). 
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MUST WH BE DENIED HOME RULEBECAUSE YOU HAVE 
BROUGHT CAPITAL ? 

If this claim is based on the mere ijct or tneir 
introducing capital in this country, you have to 
consider whether they have not been sufficiently 
profited by the introduction of such capital. Does it 
mean this then that because people bring capital to 
this country, Decause they find it profitable to do so, 
they would have the right to say to the Government : 
you shall not introduce Self-Government in this 
country? Have they the right to tell the people: 
look »here, we have brought capital to this country, 
therefore, you shall not have no desire to quarrel .with 
these Anglo-Indian agitators. We do not regard 
politics irom that utterly selfish point of view from 
which they regard it. 

TIIEIB ONLY CLAIM IS ADEQUATE REPRESENTATION 

I aqi free “to admit in any scheme of Self-Govern- 
ment which is framed’ and which is accepted by the 
people and the Government of this country, these 
Anglo-Indian merchants ought to be allowed to be 
represented, that is to say, I do not desire that any 
scheme should be framed which would disregard the 
interests*of any class Of people whether Hindu, 
Mahomedan or Anglo-Indian, whatever the basis of 
the franchise may be. But I say that these people 
have got*no right to dictate to the Government 
of India and to the people alike that They shall not 
have ^elf-Governmpnt. I ask my Anglo-Indian 
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friends to consider,this question from a little higher 
point of view. They must see that India cannot ever 
remain without Self-Government. They must see 
that at some time or other the voice of the people is 
bound to be heard and if they do their duty by this 
country, by which they have been profited to a very, 
large extent, they ought to help in this work of Self- 
Government rather than oppose it. I call r upon them 
again to stand on a higher platform and consider the 
question of Self-Government not in this way but 
more seriously and with more consideration for the 
interest of the people of thi^s country. 

STINKING IT CONFLICTING INTBKJSXTM 

Now, gentlemen, there is another difficulty to which 
I must also refer. When there are so many conflicting 
interests in this country it may be that particular 
classes of people will be instigated ( to stand 
up against Home Rule. I blame no.one''in particular 
but I am pi acing before you a possible difficulty. Inter¬ 
ested people may stir up the Namasudras and tell them 
“Look here, you ait hated and oppressed by the 
people, the Hindus of Bengal, why should you assist 
them and help them to bring in Self-Government 
because if Self-Government is granted, the Hifidus^re 
bound to oppress you all the more ?” Advisers may 
be found who will go to my Mahomedan brethren ant 
tell them: “ you are as yet backward in education, i 
Self-Government is granted to Hindus why they wil 
be more powerful than you and , f hey will look dowi 
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upon you and oppress you.” Endeavours of. that des¬ 
cription unfortunately are not uncommon in th;s 
country and at such a momentous period of our history 
the same attempts might be repeated. Gentlemen, it 
is your duty, under these circumstances, you who are 
■educated to go to your less educated brethren, Hindus 
or Mahomedans and to expose before them the fallacy 
of any such argument. 

THERE WILL BE NO ROOM FOR OPPRESSION IN OUR 
SCHEME OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Y<3u ought to tell thcmtAat self-government does not 
mean the Self-Government of the Hindus ; .Self- 
Government does not mean the Self-Government of the 
Mahomedans; Self-Government does not mean the 
Self-Government of the Zemindars ; Self-Government 
means Government by all the people of Bengal iu 
which all interests are to be represented and if there 
are .any classes w.ho a.re depressed or oppressed, they 
ought to be told that the sooner self-government is 
introduced into this country the better for them (Hear 
hear): they ought to be told that we have no desire to 
restrict the franchise in any manner at all to the dis¬ 
regard of any such interest and if any kind of respon¬ 
sible government is introduced into this country .which 
is made responsible to the people, they will have the 
power in their hands to oppose any oppression or 
injustice*in every- possible way. They will have the 
power .to return their friends to the Legislative Coun¬ 
cils they will have ihe power to tell the people who 
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oppose them : if yon want to oppress us, if you go on 
in that wav, it would be against the work of national 
development and you shall not have the power to do 
that. We are askigg for putting the power into the 
hands of the people and are we to be told that these 
people for whom we are fighting in whose interest w«* 
are fighting for the .last 30 years, that we are likely to 
disregard the interest of these people ? 

THE TEEMING MILLIONS ARE 01? US 
If we are not fighting for the teeming millions of 
India, can anybody tell me whom we are fighting for ? 
Am I fighting for myself ? if I am selfish, why should 
I bother about ^elf-government ? Why can I not 
attend to my profession, make money and go home and 
sleep ? Why should I go all over the country and 
demand Home Rule which is the only means of uplift¬ 
ing the teeming millions of our country if I have not 
their interest at heart? If anybody says that the 
Nationalities who are fighting for Home Rule are doing 
so in their own interest I fling the lie to the slanderers 
teeth. I say we are engaged in a noble task and we 
shall not rest content unless such a kind of self-gov¬ 
ernment is grinted to this country which will keep 
alive the interest of every community, whird? \yill 
regard and' safeguard the interest of every class of 
people in Bengal. We belong to the same race. They 
are of us. God give us strength to fight thei,r battle ! 
(Prolonged Cheers.) 

{Amt it a Bazar Patrika.) 



Protest Against Internments 

Under'the Presidency of Mr. Chakravarthy , there was 
an enthusiastic meeting of the citizens of Calcutta, in the 
Town Hall, when Mr. C. R. Das spotic as follows-.— 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I f£e! thank¬ 
ful to you for giving me this opportunity to raise my 
voice i»n protest against this Arbitrary and unjust piece 
of legislation. Indeed I feel at this moment that, no 
argument is necessary to convince you of the injustice 
of this measure. Mr. Chakravarty has dealt with it so 
fully and elaborately and has put before you*ail the 
Considerations with reference to this matter with such 
force and lucidity that it seems unnecessary to continue 
this argument.’ I will therefore take up the resolution 
which has been entrusted to me and place it before 
you with a few observations which I have to make. 
The resolution consists of 5 clauses. (Mr. Das then 
read the resolution.) 

I,will deal with the third clause first, because it 
admits id tny opinion of no discussion at all. Take all 
the arguments which had been advanced by His 
Excellency’s government; accept them all. And even 
then’there fan be nq justification for the present policy 
of the Government. (Hear, hear.) Either there is 
evidence* against these interned persons or there is no 
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evidence., If there .is no evidence against them there is 
qn end of the .matter at once. And- if there is evidence 
against them, what justification can there be in not 
bringing them to trial ? It only makes people suspici¬ 
ous that there is not sufficient evidence against them.' 
If there is sufficient evidence what justification <jan 
there be, I repeat, in not placing them instantly before 
a court of justice for trial ? The argument that the 
present machinery of justice is insufficient is an argu¬ 
ment which no body believes. 1 say it will be a 
dangerous thing if the idea goes abroad that people are 
kept in jail, in police custody without heing brought to 
tria,l, while the Government has evidence against 
them. 'I say it will be a dangerous thing if this idea 
goes abroad, because people will at once come to the 
conclusion that probably there is no such evidence 
which can secure conviction in a court of justice. J 
•annot conceive of a more dangerous consequence. 

Let me now deal with the other clauses of the 

• » 

resolution. I am one of those who never belibve in 
tinkering in the matter of legislation. Either this 
measure is just or unjust. If it is unjust, there can be 
no ground for keeping it on the statute book. The 
Chairman has put this case very clearly before you. 
He described, this Act as “lawless law.” (Hoar hear). 
I want you to fully realise the meaning of that obser¬ 
vation made by the distinguished chairman. I say that 
behind that observation lies the fundamental objection 
which we have got against the Act. What is “lawless 
law” ? Any law which is not based upon j'ustice, of 
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which the object is not to serve and secure that justice 
upon .which the stability of society .depends, must 
necessarily be “lawless law.’’ It is something which 
is put forward under cover of law, which* is not law, 
which offends again every principle of justice, which 
is. a negation of justice and therefore negation of 
law (cheers.) We protest against this Act because it 
offends th^ fundamental rights of man. (Hear hear). 
To be taken and kept in custody for an indefinite 
period of time without being told wha* evidence 
there is and without being brought to justice according 
to the law of the land (‘sljame, shame ’) is a denial of 
the primary rights of humanity. (Hear, hear.) This 
‘is “lawless law” (prolonged cheers.) 

You must realise what this Act is. 1 desire to read 
some portions of it to you, because many of you are 
• not lawyers and probably do not know what grim in¬ 
justice lies behind the apparently innocent expresses 
whicl\ you find in this Act. It is called the Def ence of 
India Act is an Act fbr the public safety and yet pub¬ 
lic safety is nowhere defined. It is vague generality 
(Hear, hear.) The public denounce it (hear, hear) 
people do not want it (hear, hear.) Is it to be forced 
down the throat of the public—this Act which is based 
upon grievous and intolerable injustice ? (Cries of 
‘no' ‘no’—loud cheers). 

Let us follow the text of the law still further. This 
A2t give* power to certain officials “civil or military,” 
—when in the opinion of such authority there are rea¬ 
sonable grounds for suspecting that any person has 
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acted, is a.cting or is about to act in a manner prejudi¬ 
cial to the public safety to direct that such persons 
shall not enter reside or remain in any area specified 
in writing by such authority or that such person shall 
reside and remain in any area so specified or that he 
shall conduct himself in such manner or abstain fron> 
such act, etc., etc. How beautifully vague ! (Hear, 
hear.) These are admittedly innocent w;ords ; and 
when the Act was passed was there any one amongst 
us present 1 here to-day who had the slightest idea of 
the use to which this Act might be put < Who at 
that time ever dreamt that ^his Act would be used tor 
taking away young lads from their homes, keeping 
them'in prison for days and months, keeping them in 
solitary cells and for putting them to indignity after 
indignity ? Was this the intention of the legislature 
when it was passed ? One can understand a war 
measure, one can understand that drastic legislation is 
necessary at the time of war when the enemy is at the 
gate. But is it just to take away young lads from their 
homes, from their mothers’ arms, as it were (shame, 
shame) and keep them imprisoned (‘shame,’ ‘shame’) 
without telling them why without bringing them to 
justice (‘shame,’ ‘shame’—loud cheers) ? Is any ar¬ 
gument necessary to demonstrate that such aa act- is 
oppressive and must be abrogated ? (Hear, hear— 
loud cheers). The answer is necessity, which Lord 
Morley has characterised as the oldfamilia- plea of 
tyrants, (shame; shame, hear, hear—loud cheers). Law 
is necessary for the preservation of society (Hear* hear),. 
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but not this thing which you call ljw (Chegrs) could 
any ,law be more arbitrary, more unjust than this Act.? 
(Cries of ‘no.’) I ask you to consider this plea of 
necessity again. Surely it is not for defending India 
against the enemy, not for defending Bengal which 
has suffered most under this oppressive legislation 
(Cries of ‘shame,’ 1 shame,’ ‘ no,’ ‘ no ’). People who 
suffer and gjroan under this repressive legislation may 
easily misread and misunderstand your real object and 
think that it was intended to crush that hunger for 
liberty, which no bureaucratic government can to¬ 
lerate, for one single momerjt (loud cheers). 

This policy as the Chairman has reminded you be¬ 
gan in 1905 with those illegal circulars which you may 
remember. Those circulars then, as you all know, led 
to a good deal of misunderstanding. There wese circu¬ 
lars against the shouting of ‘Bandemataram’ and vari¬ 
ous circulars directed against students. Some people 
thought that the object of these circulars was aiso to 
prevSnt our self- development and to suppress our 
growing hunger for liberty (loud applause). I ask the 
Government, can you blame the people who suffer 
from such injustice, if they misunderstand your object 
and misconstrue your action 7 (loud cheers.) 

We fa^l it is our bounden duty to raise our voice of 
’protest against this Act. The object ascribed is wrong. 
What is the real object ? They say “ there is a vast 
conspiracy in the country.” My answer is I admit it I 
. know and believe and I am sure of it as sure as I am 
standing here to-nisht. that there is a revolutionary 
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party in Bengal. But what then ? Do you think that 
you will be able to suppress that revolutionary party 
in that way ? Has revolution ever been checked by 
unjust legislation? Give me one instance from history 
where the Government has succeeded in putting down 
revolutionary movements by oppressive legislation. I 
admit that the thing is an evil. I admit that the acti¬ 
vity of the revolutionary party is an evil in this country 
which has to be eradicated. But what is the duty of 
the Government ? Is it not their duty to take such 
step as will effectually eradicate it ? (Hear, hear.) 
Does the Government really believe that the revolu¬ 
tionary party wants any other foreign power in this 
country ? (Cries of ‘ no ’ ‘no ’). I venture to think that 
they do not. If not, what do they want ? Has the 
Government ever enquired into the causes which led to 
that revolutionary movement ? F rom 1903 we have 
been hearing of it, up to now repressive measure after 
repressive measure has been passed (cries of shame, 
shame), but has any attempt of any kind whatsoever 
been made to discover the real causes of this revolu¬ 
tionary movement ? (Cries of ‘ no ’ ‘ no ’). I may tell 
you as I have told many of those in authority that I 
know more about these people than probably anybody 
else in this hall I have defended so many of- the 
cases, and I know the psychology of their mind, I 
know the cause of this revolutionary movement is 
nothing but hunger for freedom. (Hear, hear). Within 
the last 150 years what have you done to make the 
people of this country free or even really fit for 
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freedom ? Do we not constantly Jiear that we are not 
fit for self-government (‘shame,’‘ shame*’> that we are 
illiterate, that we are not sufficiently educated? (shame, 
shame). May I retort by asking “ you have been here 
for the last 150 years, with the best of motives, with 
.the object of making us fit for self-government ? Why 
is it then that you have done nothing to this end ?" 
(loud cheers). 

This is the psychology of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Our educated young men see that .nations all 
over the world are free. They compare their position 
witfy the position of other nations, and they say to 
themselves “ why should we remain so ? We also want 
liberty.” (Cheers). Is there anything wrong in" that 
desire ? Is it so difficult to understand their point of 
view? Do we not all know this hunger for # liberty ? 

, These young men burning with the enthusiasm of youth 
feel that they.have not been given any opportunity 
of taking* their legitimate part in the govern¬ 
ment of their country, in shaping the course of their 
national development. Give them that right to-day, 
you will hear no more of the revolutionary movement 
(loud cheers). “ Give them that right to-day, tell the 
people of this country here it is, we mean to change 
the systpm of Government, the government will be 
yours (loud cheers) government of the people and by 
the people, work for the good of your country, build 
up.your qationality, shape the course of your history ” 
(loud and prolonged cheers), and I .guarantee that 
from the next day the revolutionary party will cease 
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to exist (tjear, hear, loud and prolonged cheers). I 
b$ve said this. Our leaders have eaid this over and, 
over again to those in authority, but we have not 
been listened to. 

On the contrary we are told that the only remedy is 
the Defence of India Act. (‘ shame,’ ‘ shame ’). We. 
have been told that political crimes have decreased, 
since the passing of this Act. I say it is not„so. Overt 
acts are not the only measure of political crimes. How 
could political crimes have decreased when disaffection 
has increased ? (Hear, hear). Members of the revolu¬ 
tionary party may remain |jrim and silent, but f am 
sure every case of internment under this Act increases 
the volume of discontent and disaffection in this 
country. Does not that strengthen their hands? This 
is the reg.1 danger (Hear, hear). It is acting like poison 
and eating into the vitals of our nationality (Hear, , 
hoar). I protest against this Act as it is a menace to 
our liberty (Hear, hear). I protest against this Act as 
it is a menace to our loyalty to' the empire to which 
we belong. (Hear, hear, loud and prolonged cheers). 

There are people in this country who will tell you 
that the Government will never repeal this Act. To 
my countrymen I say, “ Do not be disheartened.” 
(Hear, hear). I believe in my heart of hearts that once 
the people of this country unite and raise their voice, 
the voice of a united nation, there is no power on the 
face of the earth which can resist it, fioud and 
prolonged che&rs). Let us all say “ Repeal this Act, 
we will not have it.” (Hear, hear). Let this, cry 
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reach the country, every village, every \m ; let this 
meeting he followed up by hundreds an'd thousands, 
let us all be united in our demand for the repeal 
of this Act and I say this Act shall be repealed, (loud 
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PROTEST AGAINST INTERNMENT 

On the 7th October 1917, an enthusiastic Mass Meeting 
■was held at' Calcutta, when Mr. C. R. Das as Chairman of 
the meeting spoke as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—when this morning Mr. Akran Khan 
called upon me to request me to preside over this 
meeting, I felt it was a call of duty to which I must 
respond. My heart is filled with gladness to find 
that on this platform and at this meeting Hindus and 
Mahomedans of Calcutta have met together to fight 
their common battle. Indeed in the days of the 
Swadeshi movement in 1905, I knew—.and my friend 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal will bear me out—we knew 
that the day was not far distant when the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans will fight shoulder to shoulder in the 
cause- of their country. I did not then know that the 
time was so near. While I must give expression to this 
feeling I feel at the same time, a sense of deep loss. 
I refer to the death of my friend Mr. Rasul. How 
I wish he had been here to-day to fight this battle 
with us shoulder to shoulder, how I wish b-b presence 
had animated \is to-day. Gentlemen, on the morning 
of the day that he died, I felt this loss but I- feel 
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it overwhelmingly s/o-day in this vast assembly. There 
is no rpan in Bengal, Hindu or Mahorn<!<Ja-fi who was 
more respected by the whole Bengalee race. There Is 
no man in Bengal who fought so much, who exerted 
himself to such an extent to bring about the union 
Jjetween Hindus and Mussalmans of this country and 
if* I may be permitted to say so, he was almost the 
pioneer amongst Mahomedans, the first who felt that 
the interest of the Hindus and the interest of the 
Mahomedans is the same in spite of religious differences. 
Gentlemen, we have met to-day to protest against this 
policy of internment and to ask for the release of the 
gentlemen who have been interned. Who are the 
persons who are specially mentioned in your nofice ? 

I am sure you will agree with me that these are names 
which are respected by Mahomedans and Hindus alike. 
.The name of Mahomed Ali is a household word in 
India. I had the honour of his friendship. We met 
together often when he was in Calcutta and I can tell 
you'that there i^no more sincere and ardent patriot in 
the whole of this country than Mr. Mahomed Ali. 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, I do not know personally but I have 
heard accounts of him from many of my friends which 
show that this gentleman is an unselfish patriot. This 
gentleman had been engaged in the work of union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans all over India and 
certainly such a man is worthy of esteem and honour. 
The last&ame is that of Sham Sunder Chakravarty. I 
have had personal acquaintance witij him. I have 
been bAund with him by ties of friendship and I can 
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assure you gentlemen, that Sham Sunder Chakravarty 
is incapable of having done anything which deserved 
his internment. I have given you the honoured 
■names which'are mentioned in this notice. But over 
and above these few names I can tell you there is 
hardly a home in East Bengal from which one or more 
persons have not been interned. Every home in East 
Bengal is filled with sadness to-day because these 
people have been snatched away from their homes and 
imprisoned without trial or without proof. I protest 
on your behalf against this policy of internment. I 
say this policy is un-British, is opposed to all the time 
honoured traditions upon which the British Empire is 
based- It is opposed to all rules of common sense 
and prudence and uprightness and the sooner this 
policy is abrogated the better for the peace and 
prosperity of the empire. 

Gentlemen, at a time when the British Government 
in its wisdom has declared its policy that-Home Rule 
in some shape or other must be granted to this country 
that some sort of responsible Government is necessary 
for the foundation and preservation of the empire ; at 
a time when His Excellency the Viceroy has advised 
us to preserve an atmosphere of calmness-, I ask is it 
wise to detain these men against popular opinion, 
against the universal desire of the Indian people. And 
why should they be detained ? '/lay we not tell those 
who are responsible ? You detain them und?r an A-ct 
which has been, characterised by the highest authori¬ 
ties in England and in this country to be illegal and 
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ultra vires. You htva detained these men and other 
persons on political considerations which are outside 
the purview of the Defence of India Act under which 
you claim to detain them. Gentlemen, I &ish to read 
to you a passage from the judgment of one of the 
greatest judges in England—f may say that the Act in 
England is similar to the Act under which these 
gentlemen^have been snatched away from society and 
kept imprisoned. This learned Judge, Lord Shaw than 
whom a nobler judge there is not in the whole of 
England says—You remember gentlemen in England 
persqns of German origin have been sought to be 
detained in this way and^Iis Lordship says:—“But 
does the principle, or does it not, embrace a power not 
over liberty alone but also over life ?” His Lordship 
says that if by the stroke of a pen you can tr^ke away 
,the liberty of a man, does it not also follow that by 
the stroke of a pen you can takeaway his life alsg ? 
His Lordsfiip goes on to say :— 

•“If the public s'afety and defence warrant the 
Government under the Act to incarcerate a citizen 
without trial, d> they stop at that, or do they 
warrant his execution without trial ? If there is a 
power to lock up a person of hostile origin and asso¬ 
ciations because the Government judges that course 
to bo for public safety and defence, why, on the 
same principle and in exercise of the same power, 
siay hQapot be shot out of hand ? I put the point to 
the learned Attorney-General, and -obtained from 
him’ho further answer than that the graver result 
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seemed to be perfectly logical. I t:hink it is. The 
cases are by. no means hard to figure in which a 
Government in a time of unrest, and moved by a 
sense of duty, existed, it may be, by a gust of popular 
fury ” 

in this case the Anglo-Indian fury 

“ might issue a regulation applying, as here, to 
persons of hostile origin or association, saying, ‘ Let 
such danger really be ended and done with; let such 
suspects be shot.’ The defence would be, I humbly 
think, exactly that principle, and no other, on which 
the judgments of the Courts below are founded— 
namely, that during the war this power to issue 
regulations is so vast that it covers all acts which, 
though they subvert the ordinary fundamental and 
constitutional rights, are in the Government’s view 
directed towards the general aim of public safety or 
defence.” 

“Under this the Government becomes a Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety. But its powers as such'are 
far more arbitrary than those of the most famous 
Committee of Public Safety known to history.” 

This is what one of the greatest of English Judges 
has said. Now gentlemen, we next come to these par¬ 
ticular cases.. Mr. Mahomed Ali, as you all -know..— 
and if I have said more of him, you will pardon me, 
because he was a friend of mitu,— he was asked to 
give an undertaking. He gave it but „-he said: 
“Subject to the>:njunctions of my religion.” They are 
all the facts which have appeared in the letter'of his 
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mother whom judgijhg from her letter, we ^11 hold in 
deep veneration ? 'Judging from that letter it seems 1,0 
me that Mr. Mahomed Ali was not released because he 
would not give an unconditional undertaking, because 
he did not say, “What ever the injunctions of my 
religion may be I give an undertaking, the undertaking 
which you want.” Well, gentlemen, I pause for one 
moment and I ask you to consider according to what 
right or what principle does the Government of this 
country or any government in the world, aSk a man to 
give up his opinion and his religion? Ought he to 
subnet to it ?• Is it not his duty to say at once, “I do 
not care what you do but it is my religion. I stai\d on 
it and here in this sphere I am a free man. You may 
hold my body imprisoned but my soul is in the hands 
of God.” Now gentlemen, exactly, that illustration was 
•given by this great judge in his judgment. His Lord- 
ship goes on to say :— 

“.No far-fetqhed illustrations are needed ; for, My 
Uords, there is something which may and does move 
the actions of men often far more than origin or 
association, and that is religion. Under its influence 
men may cherish beliefs which are very disconcert¬ 
ing to the Government of the day, and hold opinion 
tvhicfrthe Government may consider dangerous to 
the safety of the realm. And so, if the principle of 
this construction of the statue be sound, to what a 
strang««pass have we come !.< A regulation may issue 
against Roman Catholics-all, or, sa% in the South 
of Iceland, or against Jews—all, or, say in the East 
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of London,—they may lose theif liberty without a 
trial. During the war that entire chapter of the 
removal of Catholic and Jewish disabilities which 
has made the toleration of British famous through 
the world may be removed not because her Parliament 
has expressly said so, but by the stroke of the 
pen of a Secretary of State. Vested with this 
power of proscription, and permitted to 
enter the sphere of opinion and belief, they, who 
alone can judge as to public safety and defence, 
may reckon a political creed their special care, and 
if that creed be socialism, pacifism, republicanism, 
the persons holding such creeds may be regulated 
out of the way, although never deed was done or 
word uttered by them that could be charged as a 
crime. _ The inmost citadel of our liberties would be 
thus attacked. For, as Sir Erskine May observes, 
this is “ the greatest of all our liberties—liberty of 
opinion.” 

Gentlemen, is life worth living if w&have not that 
liberty of opinion ? You may differ from me, I may 
differ from you—you must be allowed to hold your 
own opinion, I must be allowed to hold mine. Mem¬ 
bers of the Civil Service may hold one opinion, I may 
hold another, opinion, His Excellency the .Viceroy 
may hold another opinion. His Majesty the King 
Emperor personally may hold oiv, opinion and I may 
hold the contrary opinion—but is opinion^.crimT ? 
Has it ever been a crime in the history of civilization ? 
We hoped that the dark ages have gone but it'seems 
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that it still lingers.) Now, apart f t rom the opinion of 
this,great judge, I,rely,—4 venture to think I have got 
the right to rely-—upon the gracious Proclamation of 
1858. Let me quote to you gentlemen, the passage 
' which has been often quoted and which we regard as 
our Magn'a Charta. It says this :— 

“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christi- 
anity an<J acknowledging with gratitude the solace 
of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire 
to impose our convictions on any of ouf subjects. 
We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
no>je be in anywise iavoured, none molested or dis¬ 
quieted, by reason of their religious faith or obser¬ 
vances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly 
charge and enjoin all those who may be in 
authority under, us that they abstain from all inter¬ 
ference with the religious belief or worship of apy 
of opr subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.” 
Gfentlemen, 1 venturt: to think, that the Government, 
His Excellency the Viceroy or the Members of Council 
whoever may be responsible for it, has absolutely no 
right to demand an undertaking which in anyway 
goes against the dictates of his religion. I hold in my 
hands the Magna Charta,4 hold in my hands the very 
words used by Queen Victoria Empress of India, viz., 
“all those we charge and strictly enjoin, who may be 
in authority” and in this case the Council here is in 
authority .-“that they abstain from all interference with 
* the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects on- 
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pain of our highest displeasure,’! His Excellency 
should know'and the Council should know that by this 
act they are going against the Proclamation of 1858, 
according to which they would incur the displeasure 
of His Majesty the King, It is not we who are against 
the King, it is not we who are going against the princi-, 
pies upon which this Empire is based. It is those 
who snatch away our liberty without just cause, with¬ 
out trial. Now gentlemen, all these considerations 
might have been placed before the Government—I am 
sure the government would have listened and done 
justice—but there is a difficulty in our way. 



Indian Deputation to England 

*[U nder the Presidency of Babu Motilal Ghose, a public 
Meeting of the Citizens of Calcutta was held on the 18/A 
March, 19l8 : at Professor Ramamurti’s Pavilion, Bow 
Bazar Street, to support the Indian Deputation to 
England, when, Mr. C. R. Das in moving the resolution 
“ That this public meeting accords its hearty support 
to anti records'its full approval of the deputation, consisting 
of among others of Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
ihe Hon’ble Mr. G. S. Khaparde, Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal, the Hon'ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Iyer, Mr.Manjeri 
Rainier, Mr. Syed Hussain, Mr. G. Joseph, Mrs* Sarojini 
'Naidti, Mr. N. C.Kelkar, Mr. R. P. Karandikar, Babu 
,Jitendralal Baneyjee and Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gur\n," 
spoke cjs follows} 

Gentlemen,—'There are two points which are 
involved in this resolution.. The first is about the 
fitness of the gentlemen whom we have selected. 
I need hardly say that these gentlemen are in 
the highest sense the representatives of this country 
and I have not the least doubt that if the votes of 
our countrymen were taken,—the votes of the 
uneducated and the educated, of all classes and 
communiiiss in this country,—there cannot be the 
least doubt that every one of these gentlemen 
.wouldliave been elected. 
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Then comes the question why are we sending 
these gentlemen to England at a. time when the 
journey is not safe. The answer to that question 
is not very ' difficult. We are passing through a 
very critical period in our history. We feel, every 
one amongst us who thinks of his country feels,' 
that self-government cannot be delayed any longer. 
If self-government is denied to us it is certain that 
the 'growth of our nationality, and the development 
of Indian ■ manhood will all be stopped. It is a 
matter of absolute necessity that within a short 
time, I say within one year or two, wc must,have 
self-government (cheers)—government responsible 
to the people- -or we cannot exist as a nation. Now, 
what are the impediments ? We have found out in 
the course of the last 30 years that the Bureaucracy 
in this country will not grant us anything which is, 
at ( all substantial. Gentlemen, on . one oc:as;on 
I had the hardihood to say this before a high official 
and I was asked why did I say it. .1 will tell you 
what my answer was. I said and I repeat that 
within the last 30 yearj there never has been a 
reform proposed which had not been opposed and 
defeated by the Bureaucracy (hear, hear). If you 
consider for. one moment the history of (be last 
30 years what do you find ? You 5nd that the noble 
policy of Lord Ripon was opposed by the Bureaucracy, 
you find that local self-government for wj^jch L^>rd 
Ripon fought, although nominally granted to us, was 
in reality denied to us. If you consider again' 'such a 
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simple reform as the separation of, the Executive and 
the Judiciary what, do you find? You firyJ 4tiat Viceroy 
after Viceroy recommended it. You find statesman 
af,ter statesman in England recommended ft, yet, what 
• is it which has prevented such a useful reform being 
put through ? My answer is, it is the Bureaucracy in 
this country. (Shame, shame). Think again of Lord 
Morley’s reforms which is called the Minto-Morley 
reforms. I said to this high official that this scheme 
was something when it left the shores of England, but 
it became absolutely ridiculous when it got into the 
hands of the Indian Bureaucracy (Shame, shame). I 
was then asked why did I $ay so ? My answer was and 
my answer is because I have not got a vote under that 
scheme and I pointed out that Sir S. P. Sinha, who 
was considered worthy enough to be appointed a 
tpember of the Executive Council was not a qualified 
voter either (shame, shame). Under these circumstances 
are we not' justified in saying that that scheme was 
rendered absolute^ ridiculous when it got into the hands 
of the Indian Bureaucracy (cheers). 

It is plain, therefore, that you may agitate as long 
as you like, you may demand your right, as you have 
a right ts.demand, but you will not get the Bureau- 
'cracy in this country to support you. You must, 
therefore, go to their masters. Our demands must be 
carried aoaogs the seas to the great British Democracy 
(cheers). We want to be told why is «it that we are 
ifapt fit for self-government ? I have said on other 
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occasions that I do not ask for any particular kind of 
right whichf requires any Olaborate consideration. I 
want the right which every nation on the face of the 
earth has—the right to build up our own constitution 
(cheers). I do not care about the details of the scheme 
just now. You can discuss them fully when the time 
comes. The question at present is a very simple one. 
I want our representatives to go to England, and tell 
the British Democracy that, we want nothing more, 
nothing lfiss, than, the right to build up our own cons¬ 
titution,—a constitution which alone will enable us to 
secure the development of our nationality, a constitu¬ 
tion which is absolutely necessary for the development 
of our manhood. Our representatives must go to 
England and tell the British people that the men on 
the spot are no longer to be trusted (hear, hear)—they 
must plead our case and they must insist on our rights 
(''heers). 

If we find that we are not to get self-government, 
we have at least the right to get an honest answer. 
Let the British Democracy say if it likes, that this 
war is a war of liberation of humanity but libera¬ 
tion of humanity does not include the liberation of 
India. If that is the view of the British Democracy 
let them tell us so. We 1 won’t be content tvith 
excuses and pretences. Gentlemen, when I consider 
the objections put forward to the grant of self- 
government, I can hardly keep my patie^-e. What 
is that they i say ? They say we are not educated 
enough to get self-government. My anstver is; 
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whose fault is it? For the last 150 yea^g you have 
been governing this country, and yet you have not 
succeeded in educating the people of £his country 
td such an extent that they may be fit for governing 
themselves. Do we not know that Japan was made 
'only in 50 years ? You have had 150 years. Why is 
it that at the end of that period, we are told that we 
are not fiito govern ourselves? The very statement 
fills us with apprehension. As days go by, we will be 
rendered more and more unfit. No gentlemen, nobody 
really believes that the time has not come. It is a 
matter of immediate necessity and we must have it 
(cheers). 

Then we are told we are divided between many 
sects. We follow different religions, we have got 
different interests to serve and so on. Arguments*- 
’are piled upon arguments in this way—it is always 
easy to argua ahd we at any rate who belong to *he 
profession of* law, know that it is always possible 
to argue. (Laughter). We all know that though 
vanquished, one can argue still (laughter). But d<» 
we not know, from the history of civilization, 
that directly you make people of different classes, of 
different religions, and of different interests, work to¬ 
gether, Vmrk for a commbn good, do we not find that 
unity is brought about more successfully from the very 
fact of having to work together than by any other 
means? Therefore if you say that we are not fit for Self- 
■Governpieivt. because we are divided In our interests, 
■and'in our religions, jnv answer is that self-government 
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and self-governmept alone is the remedy of that. 
(Hear, hear.)' 

. Then iwe are told ’ that there is a revolutionary 
party amongst us and therefore we cannot be trusted 
with self-government. I have said elsewhere and T 
say again that I am not one of those who deny that 
there is a revolutionary party. But if you ponsider 
that question for the moment, you find that the only 
remedy which is possible, the only remedy which 
will effectually eradicate the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, is, the grant of self-government (loud cheers). 

I say this to the Government—you have „ been 
troubled over this revolutionary movement for 
so many years now—you suspected it in 1905. 
Have you ever made any effort to understand 
the psychology of that movement ? Have you ever 
appointed any commission to enquire into the 
causes of this revolutionary movement ? No. And 
yet, we have to take it that you want* to eradicate it 
by repressive legislation (shame). "My awswer is 
that repressive legislation can never put an end to a 
revolutionary movement—it is only by satisfying their 
legitimate desire, it is only by satisfying their hunger, 
as I said the other day, for liberty that you can put,an 
end to it. If you understand that problem«*you Will 
find that the sooner self.governnent is introduced into 
this country it is better. I say it is better not only 
from the point of view of us Indiaqs, it is-tfctter from 
the point of view of the British Democracy also, and 
that is what I desire that our representatives' - should 
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have crushed cheers)—tha^liope which y<?u jiave killed 
(loud cheers.) 

What is our duty ? Our duty is clear, We must 
depend on ourselves (hear, hear.) We must tell our 
own people to get ready for this great constitutional 
fight. It has been going on for the last 30 years but 
the tim'e has come when its vigour must be doubled. 
We must "put more energy into it, we must go on 
fighting here in this country till we get what we de¬ 
mand. And in the meantime our representatives must go 
to England and acquaint the people there the true 
state'of affairs.—We want y no favour. We have ceased 
to rely on beneficence or generosity. What we want 
is our legitimate rights. And who in this world has 
got the power of denying that which is ours, t) claim, 
and to. deprive us of that which is undoubtedly ouf 
'right ? (Loud cheers). 



Primiers Appeal. 

Under the Presidency of Hr. Ohakravarthy a largely 
attend id meeting of the citizens of Calcutta was held in 
April 1918 when Hr. C. R. Das spoke .— 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen,—the resolution which 
has been entrusted to me is in these words (Mr. Das 
read the resolution). It is hardly necessary to commend 
this resolution to your acceptance by any lengthy 
speech. The resolution speaks for itself. It is only 
because I have heard of objections in some quarters 
that I have to sav a few words in support of the resolu- 
Tfon. There are people amongst us who think that if 
is not gracious at this time, in the face of the great 
danger which besets us, to trouble the Government by 
asking for political rights and pri"ileges. Gentlemen, 
it is for the very success of the measure that I am 
asking the Government to consider the resolution. My 
answer to those critics is this : Do you think that a 
country where the people have been fighting for poli¬ 
tical rights for so many years and where every time 
their petitions and prayers have been rejected with 
scorn, do you think that in such a country you will 
get a very large army in Bengal to come forv^jrd yn- 
less you can create among them an enthusiasm, unless 
you can make them feel that they are fighting kheir own 
battle (hear, hear). Is it reasonable* to ask the people 
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of this country to join the>»rmy wHen yoa^have made 
it impossible for them to feel that thi| is their country, 
when you have made it impossible for thtfhi to feel that 
, empire you speak of is their empire t- "Have they any 
share in that empire ? Is it possible for the people of 
thte country under these circumstances to respond to 
the call which you have made to-day ? After all, what 
are we asking for—is it an unreasonable request to 
make to the Government—here are these young men, 
members of many families of Bengal, whom you have 
interned, kept under imprisonment and in custody—is 
it so much unreasonable to/isk Government now, in the 
face of a great danger, which threatens you and which 
threatens us, also, to release them and make them feel 
that after all it is their country, that there is a Govern¬ 
ment which feel for them (hear, hear)—that they have’ 
a Government also which care for their rights and 
privileges—‘i^jt an unreasonable request at this jurtfc- 
tme.to'ask the?T<Tverrvment to consider this resolution? 
Call to arms has been sounded—it is our duty—it is 
the duty of every one of us to respond to that* 
call; and I do say this, because I feel it my duty to 
tell the Government, at this juncture that in order 
that that response may ^be real—in order that that 
response may be fruitful that you ought to consider the 
position of these prisoners who are detained in jail 
and Jcep^yi custody without trial. I am not raising 
the question*as to \Vhether they are innocent or guilty, 
—let that question wait till the danger is over, I am 
•asking the Government to release them, s > that they 
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may respond to this call to arms. With these people 
interned, do you think you can get thousands and tens 
of thousand^ n. the army in this country - Release 
them. What atmy.do you want, which Bengal cannot 
furnish ? I take upon myself to give up my profession 
for six months (loud cheers) and go over the whole oi 
this country asking the people to join the army in 
their thousands (cheers) I ask the Government to make 
it possible for us to raise this army. Gentlemen, when 
I think of our present position, while the danger is 
before us, and the attitude and the relation, if I may 
call it, between the Governnjpnt, I mean the Buteau- 
craey, on the one hand, and the people on the other, .1 
must confess, I look upon this as a tragedy. The 
Bureaucracy suspects the people.—Often and often 
-.have we told them, we have cried ourselves hoarse— 
and I repeat this again—I know these people—I have' 
defended their cases—there is not one among the 
revolutionaries who wants to bring a .hfreign power in 
this country—be that foreign power Germany or 
.Japan, I am prepared to prove it, if there is an enquiry 
—a proper enquiry by imp artial men. But all those 
requests have fallen on deaf ears. Why ? Because 
the Government distrusts the people. The result is 
they misunderstand us and misinterpret our statements 
and utterances. In the same way, we, the people 
mistrust them because they mistrust us (hear, near). I 
am free to confess that we very often mi^undGstand 
their declarations and misturst them unjustly ,but the 
fact that we misunderstand each .other is there, and I 
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say it is a tragedy. I can,assure tile Go’iepnment that 
I'can prove it to demonstration, to \A^ttflver political 
party an individual in this country uMfy-^Dflong, there 
is not one man in Bengal, who reallji^desires that the 
English people should lose all connection with India 
and that some other foreign power should be brought 
here (loud cheers and hear, h- ar). You do not believe 
that. We * w:'nt to justify ourselves and want to 
become ourselves. We want to feel that th^s country 
really belongs to us—-we want to feel that we are a 
nation—that we have got our specialities. We want 
to gife expression to our ideals and we want to stand 
'side by side with the different nations of the world find 
we do believe lluu with the English connection, it 
would be easier for us to do so than if we tried to 
make the English connection '-ease. That is*the real" 
attitude of the people. But the pity is : they will not 
believe us, wi£h the result that whatever they say ftn 
many bccasions^Ve do not believe. That is *vhy I 
think it is a tragedy, I appeal to the Government again 
to come forward. The Prime Minister has sounded' 
the call to arms. It is not only a call to arms but it is 
a call to duty (hear, hear). We are here prepared to 
discharge our duty. Do you do your duty, in the same 
spirit—cSme forward and forget your racial prejudices, 
forget your sense of prestige.—Stand side by side with 
us.— Hold us by your hands and you will find 
between th£ two of us we will raise such an army 
in Bepgab which will beat back all foreign 
..aggression (loud »cheers.) If the thing were 
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possible, I* say <o the*-Government again, if 
ybu really 1 tfyitVk you can raise a large array 
in this country Vr'you can show us that it is probable, 
though I am a hfafeonalist, I say, that I am prepared to 
postpone our struggle for political privileges till the 
war is over. If it were possible, do it by any means. 
Call for any sacrifice and the people of Bengal will not 
be slow to respond to that. If in the face of this great 
danger, I ask you to release the political prisoners, it is 
because I feel that if you do that, that which you want 
will be secured. If you think you can secure what you 
want without releasing the-political prisoners, do so- 
You‘will not find me slow to do my part of the duty 
(cheers). I am prepared to wait if I see that the 
Government with our help can raise a large army in 
3 Bengal to-day to face a great danger—if I see that and 
if I find that such a course is likely to succeed, I am 
prepared to wait till the war is over for the fulfilment of 
those broken pledges. I will be prep/fred to wait and 
dream of to-morrow, of the future, when our ambitions 
will be satisfied—and satisfied they must be—1 will 
forget the history of broken pledges, of dead hopes 
and crushed aspirations. I will wait in silence and in 
patience. Do make it possible. Call for any sacrifice 
and here we are at your service We will wait" till the 
war is over.—We will look forward to a later date for 
the fulfilment of broken pledges and the resurrection 
of our dead hopes and our crushed’aspirations, (loud 
cheers). 
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